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Salon  of  the  2?ue  Saint  Dominique. 


As  my  mind  wanders  back  to  France  in  the"  last  century, 
what  a  spirit  of  unrest  is  discernible !  What  under-currents 
of  feeling,  political,  religious  and  irreligious!  What  sudden 
changes  !  Scarce  recovered  from  the  revolution,  she  demands 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  still  the  feelings  that 
have  been  aroused,  that  feverish  cry  for  freedom  continue  to 
work  on  men,  and  break  out  again  in  the  July  revolution  of 
'30,  aiming  a  blow  at  the  absolutism  of  Charles  X.  ;  and  yet 
before  two  more  decades  have  gone  by,  the  streets  of  Paris 
witness  the  February  revolt  of  '48,  and  the  death  of  her 
Archbishop,  Mgr.  Affre,  at  the  barricades.  Years  of  change, 
years  of  anxiety !  Years  of  import  to  the  Church  no  less 
than  to  the  State.  The  Catholics  of  France  were  not  asleep ; 
they  were  to  the  fore,  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  Liberty, 
and  trying  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  which 
abounded.  One  can  ^easily  imagine  the  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed ;  the  eager  conversations,  the  heated  arguments  which 
took  place  in  the  salons  of  Paris.  Among  these  there  is  one 
which  has  a  special  interest,  the  salon  of  Madame  Swetchine 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique,  where  were  gathered  to- 
gether a  distinguished  circle,  among  whom  we  find  De  Bonald, 
Chateaubriand,  Cuvier,  Cousin,  de  Quelen,  Radowitz, 
Donoso  Cortes,  and  among  the  more  intimate  circle  de 
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Falloux,    the    Prince    Albert    de    Broglie,    Count    de    Mont- 
alembert,  and  Lacordaire. 

Mme.  Sophie  Swetchine  (n6e  Soymonof),  the  daughter  of 
a  distinguished  Russian  family,  was  born  in  Moscow  in  1782, 
and  received  from  her  father  an  excellent  education  in  art 
and  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  one 
thing  necessary,  religion,  was  entirely  neglected,  so  that  her 
one  guide  was  her  natural  goodness  and  feeling.  After  being 
Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Empress  M?rie  T.  for  three  years, 
she  was  given  in  marriage  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  General 
Swetchine.  a  man  in  his  forty-second  year,  who  held  a  high 
post  at  Court.  Her  high  position  among  all  the  attractions 
and  seductions  of  an  easy  and  elegant  Court  life  did  not 
prevent  her  from  devoting  part  of  her  time  to  study,  which 
was  of  immense  help  to  her  throughout  life.  As  the  result 
of  Court  intrigue  her  husband,  like  her  father  previously, 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  this,  her  first  great  trial,  led  her 
thoughts  to  the  more  serious  subject  of  religion.  She  was 
well  acquainted  with  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  who  was 
Charles  Emmanuel's  ambassador  at  the  Russian  Court,  a 
man  who  by  his  virtue  and  elevation  of  thought  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence  on  her.  Her  troubles  made  her  more 
Christian,  and  she  began  by  submitting  to  the  Greek  Church, 
but  could  not  remain  there,  for  the  question  naturally  arose 
in  her  mind,  Was  it  orthodox?  and  she  was  too  ?rdent  a 
nature  to  remain  in  uncertainty }  and  too  intellectual  not  to 
seek  light  in  study.  Her  struggle  for  the  light  of  Faith, 
however,  was  no  easy  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  many  notes 
she  has  left  behind  her.  "  If  ever  anyone  wanted  to  remain 
Greek,  it  was  I,"*  she  wrote,  and  "  My  Faith  is  to  me 
what  Benjamin  was  to  Rachael,  the  child  of  my  sorrow." 
Grace  crowned  her  struggles,  and  on  October  27th,  1815, 
she  abjured,  and  then  finding  it  impossible  to  remain  at 
Petersburg  because  she  was  openly  a  Catholic,  she  and  her 

*"  Madame  Swetchine/'  by  F.  Laudet,  p.  15,  in  the  series  "Science 
et  Religion." 
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husband  went  to  Paris,  where  she  was  warmly  received, 
especially  by  the  Duchesse  de  Duras.  After  a  short  visit  to 
Rome,  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  finally  settled  there  in  1826 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique.  Her  salon  was  on  the  first 
floor  and  opened  out  on  to  gardens  where  the  trees  cast  their 
shadows  on  the  green  plots,  lit  up  with  bright  flowers.  It 
communicated  with  a  large  library,  and  adjoining  was  a 
private  oratory  where  Lacordaire,  Ravignan,  Gratry  and 
Dom  Gueranger  said  Mass  on  different  occasions.  The  room 
was  comparatively  simple,  but  replete  with  souvenirs  of  her 
early  home  in  Russia:  pictures,  precious  vases,  crystals,  and 
marbles  of  the  East  which  had  gone  with  her  into  exile.  The 
one  luxury  was  in  the  flowers  and  lights,  which  were  per- 
haps in  excess.  Here  the  best  tea  in  Europe  was  drunk ; 
here,  from  three  to  six,  and  from  nine  till  midnight,  she 
received  her  distinguished  guests.  "  Madame  Swetchine, 
noble,  wise,  and  pious,  endowed  with  all  that  power  of  per- 
sonal influence  which  tells  so  much  upon  society,  gave  to  the 
religious  party  that  wonderful  advantage  in  France  a  salon 
where  wit  and  genius,  and  all  that  was  most  socially  attrac- 
tive, removed  piety  into  a  region  where  it  was  unassailable 
by  the  profane  wits  of  esprit  fort  and  scoffing  philosopher ; 
and  the  young  men  who  attached  themselves  to  her  were  all 
men  rising  into  note,  eminent  in  literature  and  eloquence,  and 
destined  to  greatness  in  the  public  service."  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  mere  convenience  of  a  rendezvous  that  attracted 
this  circle  of  people ;  still  less  was  it  Mme.  Swetchine's  per- 
sonal beauty,  for  even  her  intimate  friends  all  agreed  that 
she  was  not  pretty.  It  was  rather  her  personality.  There 
was  something  in  her  look  which  inspired  attraction  at  first 
sight.  As  one  writer  says:  "  Her  look  is  deep,  and  in  the 
almost  imperceptible  smile  which  rests  on  her  firmly  chiselled 
lips,  in  the  serenity  of  her  face,  we  feel  the  commanding 
will  and  her  peace  of  heart,  "t  The  secret  of  her  influence 

*"  Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalembert,"  by  Mrs.    Oliphant,  vol.   I., 
p.  309.  +  Laudet,  op  cit.,  p.  18. 
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was  in  her  deeply  religious  soul,  in  her  self-effacement,  in 
her  open  and  vast  intelligence,  her  large-hearted  tolerance, 
and  that  capacity  to  adapt  herself  to  all  hearts,  which  is 
such  a  great  asset  in  life.  She  was  constantly  ill ;  one  of 
those  who  never  pass  a  day  without  suffering,  and  during 
her  last  years  up  to  her  death  in  1857  she  suffered  very 
intensely,  being  unable  to  eat,  walk  or  sleep.  Her  suffer- 
ings, accepted  and  borne  in  a  true  Christian  spirit,  were  no 
doubt  a  powerful  means  in  purifying  her  soul  and  her  in- 
fluence over  others.  She  recognised  a  great  responsibility 
towards  all  those  many  men  and  women  whom  her  high  level 
of  thought  and  morals  attracted  to  her,  and  lives  still  as  an 
example  of  the  power  for  good  a  woman  in  the  world  can  be 
when  she  uses  her  influence  and  the  attractive  power  which 
God  has  given  her,  in  His  cause. 

Of  the  many  habitues  of  her  salon,  two  stand  out  pre- 
eminently, two  whose  names  are  famous  in  the  history  of 
France  and  of  the  Church  ;  two  over  whom  Mme.  Swetchine 
had  a  particular  influence — Count  de  Montalembert  and 
Lacordaire.  Her  persuasive  voice  it  was,  which  by  its 
earnest  pleadings  kept  Montalembert  from  wavering  in  his 
submission  to  the  condemnation  of  the  "  Avenir,"  Awhile 
Lacordaire  found  in  her  a  wise  and  prudent  counsellor,  almost 
a  second  mother,  when  he  was  in  need  of  a  guide  and  friend. 
' '  She  was  the  good  angel  whom  God  had  placed  at  this  point 
of  the  road,  where  every  sort  of  obscurity  and  ambush 
seemed  lying  in  wait  for  him  ;  and  what  dangers  did  she 
not  help  him  to  avoid?"*  After  her  death  Lacordaire  re- 
corded the  feelings  which  he  had  experienced  when  Mont- 
alembert first  introduced  him  to  her.  "  I  touched  on  the 
shore  of  her  soul  like  a  wreck  broken  by  the  waves,  and 
I  remember  now  after  the  lapse  of  five  and  twenty  years 
the  light  and  strength  which  she  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
a  young  man,  till  then  altogether  unknown  to  her.  .  .  .  She 

*  "  The  Inner  Life  of  Lacordaire,"  by  Pere  Chocarne,  O.P.,  English 
translation,  p.  129. 
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had  a  marvellous  power  of  discovering  the  side  to  which 
one  inclined,  .and  where  one  needed  help.  Her  mind  was 
so  perfectly  proportioned,  the  freedom  of  her  judgment  was 
so  remarkable,  that  it  was  long  before  I  was  able  to  guess 
what  side  she  would  embrace.  And  whereas  with  everyone 
else  I  knew  beforehand  exactly  what  they  were  going  to  say 
to  me,  I  could  never  anticipate  her  views,  and  with  no  one 
did  I  ever  feel  more  thoroughly  lifted  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  world.  "* 

These  two  names  awaken  the  interest  of  Oscotians  because 
both  men  have  honoured  the  college — the  former  by  his  hand- 
some gift  to  our  library ;  the  latter  by  a  personal  visit.  On 
June  1 5th,  1839,  "  a  valuable  present,  unique  of  its  kind, 
was  made  to  the  college.  It  consisted  of  a  History  of 
England  from  the  Roman  to  the  end  of  the  Tudor  period,  in 
twelve  large  folio  volumes,  made  up  of  a  series  of  engravings 
with  occasional  remarks  and  illustrations,  extracted  from 
different  authors;  and  likewise  of  fifty  volumes  of  Travels, 
large  folios,  containing  descriptive  drawings  and  letters, 
both  the  work  of  James  Forbes,  F.R.S.  This  collection 
was  presented  to  Oscott  College  by  Charles  Count  de  Mont- 
alembert,  the  grandson  of  the  author.  The  following  is 
the  inscription  on  the  first  page  in  the  handwriting  of  Count 
Montalembert.  "  This  collection  is  presented  to  the  Catholic 
College  of  St.  Mary's,  Oscott,  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving it,  and  as  a  token  of  great  respect  and  ardent  sym- 
pathy by  the  author's  grandson.  June  i5th,  1839."!  This 
is  a  link  between  Oscott  and  that  intrepid  champion  of  the 
Faith  across  the  sea,  who  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  Catholic 
cause  in  France;  who  when  the  liberty  of  education  was  at 
stake,  championed  its  cause,  supported  by  such  men  as  Mgr. 
Affre,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  Peres  Lacordaire  and  Ravignan,  and 
who  by  his  outburst  of  indignant  eloquence  before  the  French 

*Chocarne  ibid.,  p.  129. 
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Peers,  made  "  the  very  air  of  France  tingle  "  :  l<  The  Church 
will  answer  you  by  the  mouth  of  Tertullian  and  the  gentle 
Fenelon,  '  You  have  nothing  tq  fear  from  us,  but  we  do  not 
fear  you.'  And  I  add  in  the  name  of  Catholic  laymen  like 
myself,  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth  century, — We  will  not 
be  helots  in  the  midst  of  a  free  people.  We  are  the  succes- 
sors of  the  martyrs,  and  we  do  not  tremble  before  the 
successors  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  We  are  the  sons  of  the 
crusaders,  and  will  never  draw  back  before  the  sons  of 
Voltaire."*  Such  was  the  vigorous  eloquence  of  the  man 
who  from  early  youth  had  cherished  the  idea  of  serving  the 
Church  and  his  country  in  the  cause  of  Liberty.  This  one 
question,  the  duties  of  a  patriot,  and  the  duty  of  a  Christian, 
and  how  to  harmonize  the  two,  occupied  his  mind  even  in 
his  school  days.  Of  these  school  days  and  the  years  imme- 
diately following  we  have  a  charming  account  in  that  beauti- 
ful collection  "  Letters  to  a  Schoolfellow,"  1827-30.  In 
them  we  see  already  those  marks  which  later  characterised 
the  man:  his  fund  of  enthusiasm,  his  passion  for  freedom, 
his  depth  of  feeling  and  an  already  remarkable  power  of 
self-expression :  a  tender  but  manly  piety  which  wants  to 
express  itself  in  deeds  rather  than  words ;  and  an  almost  in- 
satiable thirst  for  knowledge.  In  the  young  man  who  de- 
voted fifteen  hours  a  day  to  study  we  recognise  him  who 
later  was  so  well-informed  on  such  numerous  and  such 
various  subjects.  All  these  aspects  are  visible  in  these  out- 
pourings to  his  college  friend,  M.  Cornudet. 

After  the  condemnation  of  the  "  Avenir,"  when  the  little 
circle  of  La  Chesnaie  was  broken  up,  Montalembert,  torn 
by  conflicting  feelings,  hesitating  and  uncertain,  set  out  for 
Germany,  where  his  wanderings  brought  him  to  Marbourg. 
"On  the  igth  of  November,  1833,  a  traveller  arrived  at 
Marbourg,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  situated  upon 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Lahn.  He  paused  to  examine  the 
church,  which  was  celebrated  at  once  for  its  pure  and  perfect 

*01iphant,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II.,  p.  59. 
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beauty,  and  because  it  was  the  first  in  Germany  where  the 
pointed  arch  prevailed  over  the  round  in  the  great  renovation 
of  art  in  the  i3th  century.  This  church  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  on  St.  Elizabeth's  day  that  he  found 
himself  within  its  walls.  "*  He  was  attracted  to  this  saint, 
and  found  comfort  in  his  sorrow  by  searching  out  all  the 
details  he  could  about  her,  and  making  a  pilgrimage  to  all 
the  places  which  were  hallowed  by  her  memory.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  came  to  write  his  charming  "  Life  of  St. 
Elizabeth."  All  this  time,  he  was  being  assailed  by  piteous 
appeals  from  Lamennais  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
by  those  of  Lacordaire,  Mme.  Swetchine,  and  Albert  and 
Pauline  de  la  Ferronays.  The  painfulness  of  his  position, 
the  acuteness  of  the  struggle,  and  the  sense  of  loneliness 
grew  on  him  more  and  more ;  but  all  these  clouds  soon 
scattered  one  day,  when  Lacordaire  himself  burst  into  his 
room.  "  He  came  to  me  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Elizabeth  to 
persuade  me,"t  Montalembert  wrote,  r-nd  so  ended  this  part 
of  his  struggle.  During  the  following  year  he  spent  two 
very  happy  months  in  Pisa  with  young  Albert  de  la  Perron- 
nays  and  his  bride  Alexandrine. 

When  Montalembert  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  on  the 
affair  of  the  "  Avenir  "  he  had  stopped  at  Florence  and  there 
formed  a  sudden  but  lasting  friendship  with  Albert.  In 
her  book  "  Le  Recit  d'une  Soeur  "  Albert's  sister  Pauline 
(Mrs.  Craven)  has  given  us  the  story  of  her  brother's 
Vomance,  "  the  story  of  a  love  exalted  by  suffering  and 
sacrifice,  the  story  of  six  deaths,  golden  in  the  light  beyond 
their  mystery,  of  lovers  bound  by  ties  closer  than  those  which 
merely  human  passion  can  forge;  of  parents  to  whom  their 
children  are  gifts  of  God,  of  children  to  whom  their  parents 
seem  their  guardian  angels  !  Never  was  there  a  more  human 


*01iphant,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I.,  p.  275. 
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book."*  The  three  friends  spent  a  very  happy  two  months 
passing  the  time  in  walking,  in  reading,  and  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  music.  The  pages  of  "  Le  Recit  "  afford  some 
delightful  glimpses  of  Montalembert  in  private  life.  The 
young  couple  had  not  yet  a  manservant,  and  Montalembert 
in  his  good-natured  way  played  this  part  for  them.  "  We 
are  quite  at  a  loss  now  Montalembert  is  gone,  who  used, 
in  a  friendly  and  good-humoured  way,  to  do  all  sorts  of  things 
for  us,  such  as  carrying-  all  our  letters  to  the  post,  buying 
us  chestnuts,  etc.  "f  At  times  he  would  read  to  them  extracts 
from  his  MS,  of  St.  Elizabeth.  "  I  read  Dante,"  Alex- 
andrine wrote,  "  and  Montalembert  reads  to  us  legends.  He 
is  writing  the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth.  ...  He  is  so  fond  of 
this  St.  Elizabeth,  and  has  collected  every  sort  of  detail 
about  her.  .  .  .  What  do  you  think  of  the  life  we  lead? 
I  like  it.  Our  tables  are  covered  with  newspapers  and 
reviews  (those  are  for  Montal) — Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels 
for  Albert,  and  all  sorts  of  books  for  him  and  me  from  the 
circulating  library  at  Leghorn."!  One  evening  his  friends 
pressed  him  to  go  to  a  ball.  "  At  dinner  Albert  suddenly 
announced  that  he  intended  to  go  to  a  ball  that  evening.  .  .  . 
He  sent  for  my  maid  and  directed  her  to  get  everything 
ready.  ...  To  make  the  thing  perfect  we  forced  Montal  to 
come  with  us.  He  required  a  good  deal  of  pressing,  and 
declared  he  had  nothing  to  wear.  Albert  lent  him  almost 
everything,  but  we  had  to  send  for  a  shoemaker,  and  for  a 
hairdresser  to  cut  his  hair.  All  this  amused  us  immensely, 
and  as  we  had  at  that  time  no  manservant,  we  got  the  shoe- 
maker's boy  to  escort  us  to  the  ball,  which  made  us  all  die 
of  laughing."  § 

Soon  after  this  his  public  career  began.     Chivalrous  and 
courteous,  he  was  enthusiastic  and  persevering;  yet  at  times 

*  "  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven/'   by  M.  C.  Bishop,  vol.  I.,  p.  253. 
t  "Le  Recit  d'une  Sceur,"  by  Mrs.  A.  Craven,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  144. 
tibid.,  p.  142. 
§  Ibid,  p.  142. 
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he  could  be  harsh  and  bitter,  and  even  his  friends  did  not 
escape  from  his  outbursts  of  impetuosity.  He  was  a  brilliant 
conversationalist,  a  good  storyteller,  but  above  all  a  man 
fond  of  his  home.  He  had  acquired  his  love  of  study  from 
his  grandfather  James  Forbes,  and  it  was  with  a  certain 
regret  that  he  saw  his  public  career  consuming  so  much  of 
the  time  he  would  have  liked  to  devote  to  "  The  Monks  of 
the  West."  This  work  was  to  him  a  labour  of  love;  but  a 
labour  for  which  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  His  daughter 
Catharine,  who  had  inherited  most  of  his  own  brilliance  and 
talents,  and  was  a  great  success  in  society,  decided  to  become 
a  nun.  "  One  day  his  charming  and  beloved  child,"  writes 
M.  Cochin,  "  entered  that  library  which  all  his  friends  know 
so  well,  and  said  to  him,  '  I  am  fond  of  everything  around 
me.  I  love  pleasure,  wit,  society  and  its  amusements  ;  I  love 
my  family,  my  studies,  my  companions,  my  youth,  my  life, 
my  country ;  but  I  love  God  better  than  all,  and  I  desire  to 
give  myself  to  Him,'  and  when  he  said  to  her,  '  My  child, 
is  there  something  that  grieves  you?'  she  went  to  the  book- 
shelves and  sought  out  one  of  the  volumes  in  which  he  had 
narrated  the  history  of  the  '  Monks  of  the  West.'  *  It  is 
you,'  she  answered,  '  who  have  taught  me  that  withered 
hearts  and  weary  souls  are  not  the  things  which  we  ought 
to  offer  to  God.'  "*  Such  an  unexpected  sacrifice  was  not 
made  without  much  anguish  and  many  tears,  and  then,  when 
he  was  resigned,  he  took  up  his  pen  once  more,  and  wrote 
that  affecting  utterance  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
Monks:  "  Is  this  a  dream?  or  a  page  from  romance?  Or 
is  it  only  history,  the  history  of  a  past  for  ever  ended?  No; 
once  more  it  is  what  we  behold,  and  what  happens  among 
us  every  day.  This  daily  spectacle — we  who  speak  have 
seen  and  undergone  it.  What  we  had  perceived  only  across 
past  centuries  and  old  books,  suddenly  rose  before  our  eyes 
full  of  the  tears  of  paternal  anguish.  Who  will  not  pardon 
us  for  having  under  the  spell  of  that  recollection,  lengthened, 

*01iphant,  op.  cifc.,  vol.  II.,  p.  374. 
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perhaps  unreasonably,  this  page  of  a  long-uncompleted 
work?  How  many  others  have  also  like  ourselves  gone 
through  this  anguish,  and  beheld  with  feelings  unspeakable, 
the  last  worldly  apparition  of  a  beloved  sister  or  child? 
One  morning  she  rises,  she  comes  to  her  father  and  mother — 
'  Farewell,  all  is  over,'  she  says  ;  '  I  am  going  to  die — to  die 
.to  you  and  to  all.  I  shall  never  be  either  a  wife  or  a  mother  ; 
I  am  no  more  even  your  child.  I  am  God's  alone.'  Nothing 
can  withhold  her.  *  Immediately  they  left  the  ship  and  their 
father  and  followed  Him.'  And  lo !  she  appears  arrayed  for 
the  sacrifice,  brilliant  and  lovely,  with  an  angelic  smile, 
blooming  and  beaming,  fervent  and  serene,  the  crowning 
work  of  creation.  Proud  of  her  last  beautiful  attire,  bright 
and  brave  she  ascends  the  altar — or  rather  she  flies,  she 
rushes  like  a  soldier  to  the  breach,  and  hardly  able  to  restrain 
the  impassioned  fervour  which  consumes  her,  she  bows  her 
head  to  receive  the  veil  which  is  to  be  a  yoke  upon  her  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  but  which  will  also  be  her  eternal  crown."* 
No  less  deep  than  his  love  for  his  daughter  Catharine  was 
his  love  for  his  friends,  especially  for  M.  Cornudet,  to  whom 
he  had  been  bound  since  his  schooldays  at  Sainte  Barbe, 
and  for  Lacordaire,  whose  memoir  he  wrote  with  such  tender 
appreciation;  such  sympathy  and  love.  "Let  others  pay 
tribute  to  his  genius,  his  holiness,  his  brilliant  oratory,  his 
great  works ;  beneath  the  powerful  writer,  the  incomparable 
orator,  the  austere  religious,  my  weakness  will  seek  out  the 
man,  and  in  the  man  that  pure  and  generous,  that  tender  and 
intrepid  heart."! 

It  is  with  interest  that  one  recalls  the  impressions  which 
Laccrdaire  received  when  visiting  England  in  1852.  "  I 
spent  the  last  ten  days  in  visiting  very  beautiful  things  ;  first 
of  all  two  of  our  monasteries,  one  situated  at  Hinckley,  a 
little  town  in  Leicestershire,  the  other  in  Leicester  itself ; 
then  a  mansion  in  which  I  received  hospitality,  the  Cistercian 

*  "The  Monks  of  the  West,"  Montalembert,  vol.  IV.,  p.  468. 
t  "  A  Memoir  of  Lacordaire,"  by  Montalembert,  p.  10. 
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convent  called  Mount  St.  Bernard,  Alton  Towers,  belonging 
to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Cheadle  church,  a  Passionist  monastery 
not  far  from  there,  the  town  of  Birmingham t  and  lastly  the 
Catholic  College  of  St.  Mary's,  Oscott.  All  this,  which 
says  but  little  to  you,  said  much  to  me,  and  taught  me  a 
great  deal  touching  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  these  establishments,  of  the  beauty  of  their  situation, 
nor  of  the  touching  sight  afforded  by  this  resurrection  of  the 
works  and  arts  of  the  faith  upon  an  heretical  soil.  This, 
you  are  told,  is  a  church  built  by  a  converted  minister;  this 
monastery  was  built  in  the  solitude  by  such  and  such  a 
gentleman  ;  this  chapel  upon  a  rock  contains  a  picture  of 
Our  Lord's  Passion,  and  Protestants  themselves  come  here 
to  sing  hymns;  this  cross  is  the  first  which  has  appeared 
for  three  centuries  upon  a  high  road."*  The  Jubilee  Number 
of  The  Oscotian^  further  informs  us  that  Lacordaire's  visit 
was  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  that  during  High 
Mass  he  preached  on  the  text  of  St.  Luke  xi.  27.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  Oscotians  to  think  that  the  famous  orator  of 
Notre  Dame,  that  "  Apostle  of  Youth,"  has  been  within 
these  walls;  the  Lacordaire  who,  after  losing  his  faith  at 
school,  and  with  all  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  future  before 
him,  was  touched  by  grace,  and  henceforth  gave  up  his  life 
and  talents  to  God's  work.  It  is  this  aspect  of  him  which 
appeals  most  deeply  to  me,  and  we  must  read  his  letters  to 
appreciate  fully  this  side  of  his  character.  The  apostolate 
of  youth  was  undoubtedly  his  mission.  When  he  came 
under  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  and  was  accused  of  insincerity 
and  ambition,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mme.  Swetchine,  "  All 
my  ambition  is  to  create  in  France  an  instruction  which  is 
wanting.  It  is  the  need  of  an  epoch  in  which  the  youth  do 
not  learn  their  religion  and  yet  have  an  immense  desire  to 

*Chocarne,  op.  cit.,  p    xii. 

t  The  Jubilee  Number  of  The  Oscotian  puts  the  visit  in  the  year  1854. 
but  from  Lacordaire's  letters,  and  his  life,  it  seems  1852  is  the  correct 
date. 
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know  it.  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  if  I  spend  my  life 
in  accomplishing  this."*  He  felt  himself  a  born  orator,  and 
yet  his  friends  who  heard  his  first  attempts  at  S.  Roch,  Paris, 
in  1833,  all  came  away  saying:  "  He  is  a  talented  man,  but 
will  never  make  a  preacher."  Such,  too,  were  his  own 
thoughts.  "  It  is  clear  to  me  that  I  have  neither  enough 
bodily  strength,  suppleness  of  mind,  nor  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  world,  where  I  have  always  lived  and  shall  continue 
to  live  solitary  ;  in  fine,  that  I  have  enough  of  nothing  that 
goes  up  to  make"  a  preacher  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
But  I  may  one  day  be  called  to  a  mission  which  the  youth 
of  our  country  require,  and  which  may  be  specially  conse- 
crated to  them."f  This  mission  soon  came.  He  was  invited 
to  give  the  conferences  to  the  College  Stanislaus,  and  the 
youth  of  Paris  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  this  same  youth, 
headed  by  Ozanam  and  the  Society  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
soon  obtained  for  him  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  which  he 
ascended  for  the  first  time  in  1835.  Wherever  he  went — 
Paris,  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  Grenoble — the  young  men 
came  in  crowds  to  hear  him.  What  was  it  that  attracted 
them?  What  drew  them  so  irresistibly  to  this  young  priest? 
It  was  his  own  beautiful  nature,  his  loving  heart,  his  "  youth- 
fulness  of  soul,"  "  that  spontaneity  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
the  deceptions  of  life,  in  the  reality  and  the  realisation  of  the 
good.  Favoured  by  natural  temperament,  but  much  more 
acquired  by  virtue  and  confirmed  by  divine  grace  from  on 
high,  it  is,  for  him  who  possesses  it,  the  enthusiasm  for  great 
things,  the  generosity  of  noble  sentiments,  the  passion  for 
heroic  action,  the  constancy  in  work  undertaken,  that  optim- 
istic confidence  in  regard  to  persons  and  things."^ 

I  like  the  painting  of  Lacordaire  by  Chasseriau  where  he 
is  standing  clothed  in  the  Dominican  habit,  his  hands  hang, 
ing  loosely  crossed  in  front  of  him ;  the  round  arches  and 

*"Lettres  du  P.  Lacordaire  a  Mme.  Swetchine/'  p.  197. 
t  Montalembert,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

+  "  Le   P.   Lacordaire,   Apotre   et  Directeur  des  Jeunes  Gens,"   par. 
H.  Noble,  O.P  ,  p.  24. 
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columns  of  S.  Sabina  form  the  background.  The  right  side 
of  his  fine  regular  features  and  of  his  beautifully  chiselled 
forehead  are  somewhat  overshadowed.  The  large  bright 
eyes  look  deep  down  into  one ;  they  attract  and  repel ;  they 
seem  to  hide  a  wealth  of  anger  and  yet  of  tenderness ;  the 
mouth  and  chin  bespeak  an  affectionate  nature,  full,  of  kind- 
liness, yet  enhanced  by  the  gentle  but  firm  expression  of  the 
lips,  which  supplies  that  mark  of  strength  and  resolution 
which  prevents  such  natures  from  degenerating  into  softness. 
The  whole  produces  an  effect  of  tenderness  and  severity ; 
and  those  dark,  flashing  eyes  seem  to  gaze  earnestly  at  an 
ideal  which  has  been  seen,  and  which  the  soul  is  determined 
to  strive  for.  Such  he  was — a  nature  with  a  power  of 
affection  and  sympathy  more  than  ordinary.  But  to  many 
his  more  severe  side  was  more  apparent ;  it  was  only  in  later 
life  that  the  severity  of  countenance  gave  place  to  a  look  of 
calm  and  repose ;  to  an  expression  as  of  one  in  whom  the 
discordant  notes  have  been  blended  into  one  harmonious 
strain.  To  many,  then,  he  appeared  coldly  intellectual, 
reserved  and  almost  icy  in  his  exterior,  and  of  this  he  was 
himself  aware.  "  It  is  a  strange  thing,"  he  wrote,  "  people 
believe  me  to  be  without  feeling.  At  the  very  moment  when 
I  feel  most,  I  am  thought  cold.  They  do1  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  the  real  man  from  the  apparent ;  what  I  am  from 
what  I  choose  to  appear.  Like  Sterne  I  cannot  weep  before 
spectators,  I  am  ashamed  of  tears."*  This  cold  and  hard 
exterior  was  no  doubt  due  to  that  very  effort  at  self-control 
which  such  natures  have  to  exert,  and  which  is  apt  to  en- 
gender a  certain  harshness.  Their  cold  silence  is  caused 
frequently  by  the  very  depth  of  their  feelings,  to  which  they 
can  give  expression  only  with  great  difficulty.  Are  not  such 
temperaments  a  strange  mixture  of  timidity  and  courage,  a 
timidity  fearful  lest  their  innermost  affections  should  be 
guessed  at  by  others,  and  a  wonderful  courage  when  those 
affections  are  aroused  in  any  cause?  Timid  and  retiring  in 
*Chocarne,  op.  eit.,  p.  33. 
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public,  such  natures  expand  only  in  private  with  a  few.  With 
such  a  natural  aptitude  as  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Lacordaire  had  a  very  high  ideal  of  Christian  friendship. 
"  Friendship,  then,  is  a  rare  and  divine  thing;  the  certain 
sign  of  a  great  soul,  and  the  highest  visible  reward  attached 
to  virtue.''*  Realising  this  affectionateness  in  himself,  he 
kn,ew  it  was  not  to  be  crushed  or  rooted  out ;  that  to  become 
spiritual  does  not  mean  the  stifling  of  such  affectionateness 
and  becoming  unnatural,  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  but  rather 
that  it  must  be  controlled  and  kept  well  in  check ;  that  it  is 
a  God-given  gift,  and  guided  aright  may  become  a  powerful 
ally,  a  most  efficacious  instrument  in  God's  service.  It  was 
this  affection  which  he  poured  forth  in  fruitful  streams  upon 
the  youth  of  France,  that  youth  he  loved  so  much ;  but  it 
was  the  natural  affection  which  had  first  of  all  been  super- 
naturalised,  purified  and  refined  by  his  passionate  love  of 
Christ  crucified.  No  mere  creature's  affection  would  have 
satisfied  the  longings  of  a  heart  like  his — that  satisfaction 
could  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ  alone.  "  As  we  journey 
through  life  in  pursuit  of  affection,  whatever  we  win,  it  is 
but  in  an  imperfect  manner,  which  always  leaves  our  heart 
bleeding.  And  even  if  we  were  to  obtain  it  perfectly  in  this 
life,  what  would  remain  to  us  of  it  after  death?  Some 
friendly  prayers  would  indeed  follow  us  out  of  this  world ; 
some  kind  voice  would  still  preserve  our  memory ?  and  occa- 
sionally pronounce  our  name ;  but  ere  long  heaven  and  earth 
would  take  another  step  forward,  silence  and  forgetfulness 
would  descend  upon  us,  and  from  the  far  distant  shore  no 
ethereal  breeze  of  affection  would  be  wafted  over  our  tomb. 
It  is  over — over  for  ever;  and  such  is  the  history  of  human 
love.  But  1  am  wrong.  There  is  a  Man  over  whose  tomb 
love  still  keeps  guard  ;  there  is  a  Man  whose  sepulchre  is  not 
only  glorious,  as  was  predicted  by  the  prophet,  but  even 
beloved.  There  is  a  Man  whose  ashes,  after  eighteen  cen- 
turies, have  not  yet  grown  old  ;  who  is  every  day  born  anev- 
*Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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in  the  memory  of  countless  multitudes ;  who  is  visited  in  His 
tomb  by  shepherds  and  by  kings,  who  vie  one  with  another 
in  offering  Him  their  homage.  There  is  a  Man  whose  steps 
are  continually  being  tracked,  and  who,  withdrawn  as  He 
is  from  our  bodily  eyes,  is  still  discerned  by  those  who  un- 
weariedly  haunt  the  spots  where  once  He  sojourned,  and 
who  seek  Him  on  His  Mother's  knees,  by  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  on  the  mountain  top,  in  the  secret  paths  among  the 
valleys,  under  the  shadow  of  the  olive  trees,  or  in  the  silence 
of  the  desert.  There  is  a  Man  who  has  died  and  been  buried, 
but  whose  sleeping  and  waking  is  still  watched  by  us ;  whose 
every  word  still  vibrates  in  our  heart,  producing  there  some- 
thing more  than  love,  for  it  gives  life  to  those  very  virtues 
of  which  love  is  the  mother.  There  is  a  Man  who  long  ages 
ago  was  fastened  to  a  gibbet,  and  that  Man  is'  every  day 
taken  down  from  the  throne  of  His  Passion  by  thousands  of 
adorers,  who  prostrate  themselves  on  the  earth  before  Him 
and  kiss  His  bleeding  Feet  with  unspeakable  emotion.  There 
is  a  Man  who  was  once  scourged,  slain  and  crucified,  but 
whom  an  ineffable  Passion  has  raised  from  death  and  infamy, 
and  made  the  object  of  an  unfailing  love,  which  finds  all  in 
Him — peace,  honour,  joy — nay,  ecstasy.  There  is  a  Man 
who,  pursued  to  death  in  His  own  time  with  inextinguishable 
hate,  has  demanded  apostles  and  martyrs  from  each  succes- 
sive generation,  and  has  never  failed  to  find  them.  There  is 
one  Man,  and  one  alone,  who  has  established  His  love  on 
earth,  and  it  is  Thou,  O  my  Jesus!  Thou  who  hast  been 
pleased  to  baptize,  to  anoint,  to  consecrate  me  in  Thy  love, 
and  whose  very  Name  at  this  moment  suffices  to  move  my 
whole  being,  and  to  tear  from  me  these  words  in  spite  of 
myself."*  L.  P.  EMERY,  B.A. 

*"39th  Conference  of  Notre  Dame,"  quoted  by  Chocarne,  op.   cit., 
p.  359f. 
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To  get  to  grips  with  a  large  library  is  for  most  of  us  a 
matter  of  considerable  trouble.  Your  practical  man  of  affairs 
finds  little  difficulty  •  if  by  any  chance  he  needs  a  particular 
book  he  goes  to  the  catalogue  for  its  number  and  straight  to 
the  shelf  for  the  volume,  never  wasting  a  moment  by  the  way 
on  such  unpractical  items  as  Elzevirs  or  incunabula.  Nor 
is  the  average  sight-seer  much  concerned  as  he  strays  in 
frank  boredom  from  section  to  section,  his  eye  occasionally 
caught  by  some  fancy  title  or  gorgeous  binding,  and  the 
odds  are  he  will  ruin  its  "  back,"  wrenching  it  out  by  its 
top — a  sorry  "  scruff  of  the  neck  "  business.  But  the  man 
who  is  apt  to  find  a  great  library  overwhelming  is,  strangely 
enough,  the  very  person  for  whom  it  was  collected,  the 
student.  He  must  find  his  way  about — learn  where  the  gold 
is  likely  to  be — stake  out  his  claim — and  get  going  somehow. 
So  with  the  Oscotian  newly  introduced  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Maxima  with  all  its  treasures  ;  he  needs  a  guide  if  only  to 
save  time,  for  much  of  the  best  is  clothed  in  the  dingiest 
and  least  attractive  of  exteriors,  to  say  nothing  of  a  coating 
of  dust.  One  notable  feature  of  the  Library  is  the  collection 
of  original  pamphlets  of  early  date  and  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  an  article  on 
some  of  them  might  well  find  a  place  in  The  Oscotian.  The 
present  writer  was  fortunately  able  to  secure  good  advice  in 
the  selection  of  some  of  the  pamphlets,*  but  whilst  references 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  Oscotians,  past  or  present,  that 
the  advice  came  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Northall,  Consul  tor  to  this  Library, 
who,  in  addition  to  much  valuable  work  in  transcribing  MSS.,  has  also 
made  a  catalogue  of  the  Pamphlets. 
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to  them  will  be  given  it  is  only  possible  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  to  deal  with  two  or  three  subjects  at  all  adequately. 
The  full  course  repast  must  be  taken  in  the  Library  itself. 
It  is  quite  immaterial  which  title  a  start  is  made  en  •,  a  volume 
of  bound  pamphlets  is  usually  as  heterogeneous  in  contents 
as  it  is  ugly  in  appearance;  you  will  find  "  How  to  Marry 
Happily  "  bound  up  with  a  "  Lecture  on  Heaven  and  Hell,"* 
and  the  probability  is  that  8vo  and  32010  will  be  hopelessly 
mixed  up  in  one  and  the  same  volume,  making  it  awkward 
to  hold  and  impossible  to  keep  open — a  respectable  book- 
binder's nightmare.  However,  a  beginning  may  well  be 
made  with  Gerard  Langbaine's  Momus  Triumphant  ,f  which 
is  a  1688  catalogue  of  English  Plays  and  contains  a  scathing 
indictment  of  contemporary  plagiarists,  as  indeed  his  sub- 
title suggests — "  Plagiaries  of  the  English  Stage.  ...  An 
Account  of  the  various  Originals  .  .  .  from  whence  most  of 
them  have  Stole  their  Plots."  The  Oscott  copy  is  rather 
dilapidated,  as  will  be  noted  below,  but  luckily  the  preface 
is  intact.  Clearly  the  author  had  a  mania  for  collecting 
plays,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  enthusiastic  in 
attending  them  ;  in  his  possession  were  "  above  Nine  Hundred 
and  Fourscore  English  Plays  and  Masques,  besides  Drolls 
and  Interludes."  He  dates  the  earliest  Catalogue  he  knows 
of  in  1671,  but  trusts  his  own  attempt  is  an  improvement, 
since  he  gives,  first,  an  Authors'  Index  with  each  one's  plays 
indented  under  the  name;  and  secondly,  an  Index  of  the  plays 
cross-referenced  to  the  Author's  Index.  A  specimen  will  be 
given  below,  but  at  present  we  will  glance  at  some  of  the 
good  things  in  the  preface,  where  he  complains  that  "  modern 
Writers  had  made  Incursions  into  the  deceas'd  Authors 
Labours,  and  robb'd  them  of  their  fame  .  .  .  Magis  impium 
Mortuorum  Lucubrationes  quam  vestes  furari  " — a  quotation 
from  Synesius  which  our  author  himself  renders,  "  'tis  a 
worse  sin  to  steal  dead  men's  Writings  than  their  Clothes." 
All  such  thefts  are  duly  noted  and  the  spoils  handed  back  to 
*  XL VII.  7.  t  LXIX.  L.  22. 
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their  real  owners,  whose  list  includes  "  Tasso,  Guarini,  .  .  . 
both  the  Corneilles,  Molliere,  Rucine,  ...  and  others  both 
French  and  Italians."  He  also  includes  some  Latin  and 
Greek  poets  who  have  been  pilfered  from,  and  pathetically 
remarks  "  I  must  acknowledge  with  regret  that  these  are 
not  so  well  known  to  me  as  I  could  wish  " — a  lament  of 
ill-spent  schooldays  which  many  of  us  can  sympathise  with  ! 
But  our  author  has  more  to  say  about  literary  thieves — 
"  This  Art  has  reign 'd  in  all  Ages,  and  is  as  ancient  almost 
as  Learning  itself."  Even  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  are 
charged  with  niching  their  material;  the  two  latter  "  made 
use  of  the  Grecian  Magazines  to  supply  their  Inventions." 
But  these  great  poets  are  pilloried  in  order  the  more  soundly 
to  drub  the  luckless  i7th  century  playwrights  ;  for  the  ancients 
"  proposed  to  themselves  those  Authors,  whose  Works  they 
borrowed  from,  for  their  Model";  they  chose  the  beautiful 
and  rejected  the  rest,  as  witness  Virgil's  retort  when  caught 
reading  Ennuis, 

Aurum  se  ex  Enii  stercore  colligere. 
But  best  of  all,  they  confessed  the  source, 

Qui  bene  vertendo,  et  eas  discribendo  male 
Ex  Grsecis  bonis,  Latinas  fecit  non  bonas.* 
And  whatever   they    "  borrowed  "   they   not  only   altered    to 
their  new  purpose  but  beautified  by  the  new  context, 

Apparet  unde  sumptum  sit,  aliud  tamen  quam  unde  sit, 
apparet.  Our  author  dismisses  the  charge  against  two  play- 
wrights of  his  time — Shakespeare  and  Ben  Johnson,  en- 
dorsing the  words  of  a  fellow  critic  who  said,  "  I  cannot  be 
displeased  with  honest  Ben,  when  he  chuses  rather  to  borrow 
a  Melon  of  his  Neighbour,  than  to  treat  us  with  a  Pumpion 
of  his  own  growth."  But  with  this  reservation  the  indict- 
ment proceeds: — ".  .  .  we  are  treated,  not  with  sound 
Roman  Wit,  as  in  Ben's  time,  but  with  empty  French  Kick- 
shaws, which  yet  our  Poetical  Hosts  serve  up  to  us  for 
Regales  of  their  own  Cookery  ;  and  yet  they  themselves  under- 
value that  very  Nation  to  whom  they  are  oblig'd  for  the  best 

*  Terence. 
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share  of  their  Treat.  Thus  our  Laureat*  himself  runs  down 
the  French  Wit  in  his  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  and  steals  from 
Molliere  in  his  Mock  Astrologer ;  and  ...  at  the  same  time  .  .  . 
pretends  ...  to  justify  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
Theft ;  not  unlike  the  Cunning  of  a  Juggler  who  is  always 
staring  us  in  the  Face,  and  overwhelming  {is  with  Gibberish, 
only  that  he  may  gain  the  opportunity  of  making  the  cleanlier 
conveyance  of  his  Trick."  Poor  Dry  den  comes  in  for  yet 
more  good  advice ;  the  Laureate  seems  to  have  grumbled  in 
public  of  the  smaller  fry  who  persisted  in  stealing  his  plots, 
but — and  this  is  the  cause  of  our  author's  anger — never 
troubled  to  acknowledge  the  origin  of  many  of  those  same 
plots  in  French  authors.  So  let  the  Laureate  shun  Confidence 
and  Self-Love  as  the  worst  of  plagues,  for  "  Modesty  is  it 
which  becomes  every  Age,  and  leads  .  .  to  solid  Glory.*? 
How  pleased  Dryden  would  be !  And  after  all  playwrights 
are  not  the  only  plagiarists;  what  of  preachers?  People  in 
the  pew  have  been  known  to  trace  sermons  to  their  source. 
Our  author's  rules  for  legitimatising  such  borrowing  have 
already  been  referred  to,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  well 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's,  who,  lecturing 
one  day  to  his  students,  admitted  that  there  seemed  no  harm 
in  borrowing  an  axe,  so  long  as  the  blows  were  one's  own. 

Leaving  the  preface  and  coming  to  the  Catalogue  proper, 
the  Oscott  copy  unfortunately  has  several  leaves  missing, 
and  begins  with  page  17,  where  the  first  author  mentioned 
is  among  the  M's.  As  might  be  expected  plenty  of  titles  like 
Arcadia,  Love  in  a  Maze,  Cupid  and  Death,  Witty  Fair  One, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  to  be  met  with,  which  makes  all  the  greater 
contrast  when  one  happens  upon  George  Sandy's  Christ's 
Passion.  The  Play  is  catalogued  as  T.  f8°,  and  is  down  as 
plagiarised  from  Hugo  Grotius.  A  curious  title  is  given  on 
page  24,  The  Female  Prelate ;  it  is  classified  at  T.  4°,  and  its 
author,  Elkaneh  Settle,  is  charged  with  borrowing  the  plot 
from  Platina's  Life  and  Death  of  Pope  Joan.  We  need  a 
*  Dryden.  t  Tragedy. 
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modern  Gerard  Langbaine  to  tell  us  from  which  of  these  two 
works  Mr.  Trollope  snatched  the  immortal  Mrs.  Proudie. 
To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  this  Catalogue  of  Plays, 
an  exact  transcript  of  parts  of  the  Shakespeare  section  will 
be  sufficient.  Our  author  says  that  with  one  exception* 
the  plays  are  quoted  from  the  one  volume  folio  edition  of 
1685,  which  thus  appeared  some  three  years  before  our 
author's  Momus. 

William  Shakespear. 

(h)  All's  well  that  ends  well.         C.  Fol. 

As  you  like  it.  C.  Fol. 

(m)  Cromwell's  History.  H.  Fol. 

Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark.     T.  Fol. 

.     f  Lear's  Tragedy.  T.  Fol. 

t  Locrine's  Tragedy.  C.  Fol. 

London  Prodigal.  C.  Fol. 

(q)  Old-Castle,  Lord  Cobham's  Life  and  Death.     T.  Fol. 

Puritan  Widow.  C.  Fol. 

Yorkshire  Tragedy.  T.  Fol. 

Birth  of  Merlin.  P.  4°. 


(h)  Plot    from    Boccace's    Novels,    3rom  English  Chronicles. 

Narbona. 
(m)  Plot    from    English   Chronicle. 

t  All  so  mark'd  had  their  plots  frd    Day,    9th    Novel.       Juliet    of 
(q)  Plot   from   English   Chronicle. 

We  have  transcribed  only  n  out  of  the  41  plays  ascribed 
by  our  author  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  these  eleven  we  have 
included  the  seven  strangers  whose  right  to  be  in  the  Shake- 
speare list  our  author  never  seems  to  question.  Was  he 
personally  an  uncritical  compiler  or  were  these  seven  com- 
monly reckoned  as  Shakespeare's  m  the  i7th  century? 
Again,  why  has  he  excluded  certain  other  plays  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Shakespare? —  e.g.  The  History  of  Cardenio ; 
Arden  of  Faversham,  a  tragedy;  Edward  III.,  and  some 

*  Birth  of  Merlin — a  Pastoral  published  in  4<>. 
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others  have  equally  good  (or  bad)  right  to  a  place  with  the 
above  seven.  It  is  curious,  but  we  must  leave  this  i7th 
century  collector  of  plays  and  pass  on  to  our  next  Pamphlet, 
choosing  for  notice  one  which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  volume.*  It  is  by  Hobbes  of  Leviathan  fame,  and  is 
entitled 

STIGMAI  or  MARKES 

of  the  Absurd  Geometry,  Rural  Language,  Scottish  Churclv 
Politics,  and  Barmarismes  of  John  Wallis,  Professor  of 
Geometry  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

By  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury.  London  ...  at  the 
Green  Dragon,  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  1657. 

These  two  scholars  were  at  war,  and  the  Pamphlet  was 
the  contemporary  literary  weapon.  We  lack  Dr.  Wallis 's 
views,  his  defence  and  attack,  having  only  Mr.  Hobbes' 
31  pages  of  retort  (which  is  not  courteous),  and  so  the  result 
is  rather  like  listening  to  a  telephone  conversation.  The 
14  pages  on  Geometry  we  frankly  skip;  oddly  enough  the 
first  page  discovers  Mr.  Hobbes  rebutting  the  charge  that 
he  is  a  "  Plagiary,  that  is  a  man  that  stealeth  other  men's 
inventions  and  arrogates  them  to  himself."  Let  an  out-of- 
the-way  word  once  crop  up  for  notice  and  it  seems  bound 
to  dog  one  for  days !  At  least  the  unexpected  emergence  of 
"  plagiary  "  in  this  Pamphlet  may  serve  as  excuse  for  setting 
STIGMAI  next  to  MOMUS.  But  let  the  Geometry  section 
sleep ;  perhaps  Mr.  Hobbes  is  right  in  saying  it  is  "  absurd," 
it  certainly  looks  tedious.  So  does  Mr.  Hobbes'  tiresome 
defence  of  his  use  of  certain  Greek  words ;  it  's  all  very 
learned  but  it  looks  as  dull  as  respectability.  Small  wonder 
if  his  opponent,  although  a  D.D.,  broke  out  into  "Rural 
Language  "  ;  anybody  would.  However,  if  the  reader  would 
wish  to  judge  for  himself  he  should  refer  to  page  isff.  of  the 
pamphlet.  It  is  not  until  Mr.  Hobbes  reaches  the  Scotch 
Church-Politics  section  of  his  tract  that  he  begins  to  hold 
the  attention  and  to  be  of  interest,  especially  to  philosophers 
*  LXIX.  L.  22. 
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and  theologians.  Readers  of  John  Inglesant,  that  charming 
philosophical  romance  written  by  Mr.  Sharthouse,  will  re- 
member the  meeting  which  took  place  between  John  Inglesant 
and  Mr.  Hobbes*  and  the  effect  the  philosophy  had  on  the 
hero.  To  refresh  one's  memory  as  to  the  Leviathan  with  its 
particular  brand  of  Erastianism  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
glance  through  the  novelist's  account  of  the  interview.  Mr. 
Hobbes  seems  to  have  contrasted  the  Catholic  Church,  where 
Aristotle  dwarfs  the  soul,  with  Platonism,  which  expands  it, 
sending  the  soul  further  afield  for  the  hidden  and  divine 
truths  (!).  Well  may  poor  Inglesant  cry  out  "What  is 
truth?  -Who  shall  show  us  any  good?"  "Truth,"  says 
Hobbes,  "  is  that  which  .  .  .  the  civil  government  under 
which  we  live  instructs  us  in  and  directs  us  to  believe.  Our 
Saviour  Christ  came  as  the  Messiah  to  establish  His  Kingdom 
on  earth,  and  after  Him  the  Apostles  and  Christian  Princes 
and  Commonwealths  have  handed  down  His  truth  to  us. 
This  is  our  only  safe  method  of  belief  .  .  .  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  the  vicar  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Christian  Sovereigns  are 
the  supreme  pastors,  and  the  only  persons  we  now  hear  speak 
from  God."  Mr.  Shorthouse  tells  us,  and  we  can  readily 
believe  him,  that  such  doctrine  was  new  and  in  its  extreme 
form  did  not  survive  its  author;  but  Hobbes,  so  suave  and 
courteous  to  the  aristocrat  Inglesant,  uses  the  same  argu- 
ments, though  in  much  coarser  dress  and  in  an  abusive  manner, 
to  floor  his  adversary  Dr.  Wallis.t  The  calm  philosopher 
is  lost  in  the  snarling  tones  of  the  anti-clerical  tub-thumper ; 
he  objects  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  being  defined  as  "  those 
to  whom  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ex  officio  is  injoined  by 
Christ."  It  is  the  "ex  officio"  which  makes  Hobbes  bristle — 
the  attempt  "  to  disjoyn  yourself  from  the  State  by  inserting 
it."  He  wants  to  know  how  Dr.  Wallis  became  a  Minister — 
what  of  his  Orders?  Whence  the  Authority?  "  If  you  run 
back  for  your  authority  towards  the  Apostles'  times  but  a 

*  See  chap.  V.  of  the  novel. 

t  LXIX.  L.  22,  page  17  of  Stigmai. 
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matter  of  six  score  years,  you  will  find  your  Authority  derived 
from  the  Pope  ;  which  words  have  a  sound  very  unlike  to 
the  voice  of  the  Laws  of  England.*  And  yet  the  Pope  will 
not  own  you."  Erastian  though  he  is,  Hobbes  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  Orders  and  Jurisdiction ;  if  Dr.  Wallis 
talks  about  Apostolic  Succession  it  \\ould  seem  as  if  his 
opponent  is  content  with  a  trans  eat ;  the  trouble  is  over 
Jurisdiction,  "  But  to  say  you  derive  your  Authority  from 
thence  '[the  Apostles],  not  through  the  Authority  of  the 
Sovereign  power  civill,  is  too  rude  to  be  endured  in  a  state 
that  would  live  in  peace  .  .  .  you  can  never  prove  you  are 
a  Minister,  but  by  the  Supream  Authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth." Mr.  Hobbes  suggests  an  alternative  definition, 
"  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  those  to  whom  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  is  enjoyned  by  the  Sovereign  power  in  the  name 
of  Christ."  But  after  all,  why  worry  about  Orders?  "  If 
the  Sovereign  power  give  me  command  (though  without  the 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands)  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
my  Leviathan  in  the  Pulpit,  why  am  not  I  ...  a  Minister 
as  well  as  you?" 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  easily  and  far  a  clever  and 
learned  man  can  stray  from  common  sense  if  he  is  blinded 
by  a  pet  theory.  Hobbes  knew  his  New  Testament,  but 
what  a  pity  he  never  saw  whatever  was  the  iyth  century 
equivalent  of  the  Penny  Catechism.  And  why  was  he  born 
a  century  too  late?  Imagine  the  priceless  acquisition  this 
Pamphlet  would  have  been  to  bluff  King  Hal  in  the  early  days 
of  his  "  Private  Business."  Here  is  another  extract:  "  The 
right  of  Ordination  of  Ministers  depends  on  ...  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  Soveraign,  Christ's  immediate 
Vicar  and  supream  Governour  of  all  Persons  and  Judge  of 
all  causes  both  spiritual  and  temporal  in  his  own  Dominions 
.  .  .  you  forget  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  no  more  in 
Moses  Chaire. "  Mr.  Shorthouse  speaks  of  the  "  underlying 
materialism  "  of  Hobbes'  theory f  and  he  might  easily  have 

*  Very  unlike  indeed  !     The  Penal  Laws  were  in  active  force  at  this 
time. 
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used  stronger  epithets  without  leaving  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  exaggeration.  Erastianism  to-day  in  the  Estab- 
lishments both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed  has  to  veil 
itself  more  decently  than  was  necessary  in  that  curious  in- 
'  tellectual  world  of  the  i7th  century,  when  England  had 
broken  with  Southern  Europe  by  dropping  the  Pilot  and  had 
created  more  than  suspicion  in  Northern  Europe  by  her 
tepidity  as  to  Luther's  claim  to  the  vacant  post.  There 
remained  a  Stuart  and  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings — but  only 
until  1649,  and  our  pamphlet  bears  date  1657;  hence  Mr. 
Hobbes'  rapid  skating  over  such  thin  ice  and  the  tacking  on 
of  "  Commonwealths  "  to  "  Christian  Princes,"  or  else  he 
speaks  of  "  the  Soveraign  power  civill  "  which  .covers  both. 
He  was  too  clever  a  man  to  doubt  the  need  of  authority  from 
somewhere,  and  peace  for  his  distracted  country  struck  him 
as  more  important  than  the  claims  of  a  discredited  Church. 
The  business  of  Religion,  if  it  had  any,  was  to  be  the  State's 
most  humble  and  obliged  servant. 

#.'#;•••       ;  #  :          *  '          4-  .'.* 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  a   glance  at  a  volume 
of  Pamphlets*  which  are  mostly  in  lighter  vein,  where  theo- 
logical   thunderings   give  place  to  that  more  polite  method 
of  disagreeing  with  our  neighbours,  known  as  Satire.      It  is 
a  volume  of  iyth  and  i8th  century  verse,  and  it  opens  with 
a    poem    of    Sir   Wm.    D'Avenant    addressed    to    the    newly 
restored  King  in  1663.     The  poor  Puritans  get  short  shrift: 
"  When  weary  of  a  Scepter  here,  they  flie 
To  seek  new  fashions  of  Authoritie 
In  foreign  States,  then  bring  Rebellion  home, 
And  take  just  punishment  for  Martyrdom." 
But  the  Anglican  Church,  repressed  equally  with  Catholicism 
during  Cromwell's  regime,  can  now  look  up  again, 
"  The  Church  you  have  reviv'd:  for  well  we  may 
Confess  it  more  than  rescu'd  from  decay, 
Since  having  lost  by  Martyrdom,  the  Head, 
The  Limbs  had  all  the  signs  of  being  dead." 
*LXIX.  L.  50. 
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It  is  not  exactly  immortal  verse,  but  Sir  William  made  it 
rhyme,  and  that  is  something.  The  Head  referred  to  is  not 
the  Pope,  but  as  Mr.  "  Dick  "  could  tell  you,  King  Charles  I., 
a  more  recent  loss.  This  volume  contains  several  pieces  by 
Dryden ;  there  is  The  Medall,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  but  not  considered  nearly  so  good; 
next  follows  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  the  1687  edition, 
the  opening  lines  of  which  Mr.  Ha! lam  so  emphatically 
praised.*  Closely  related  to  this  fable  is  The  Country  Mouse 
and  the  City  Mouse,  published  in  the  same  year  in  reply. 
The  volume  also  contains  a  Letany  for  the  Fifth  of  November, 
1684,  of  which  we  append  a  sample  verse  or  so  : — 

"  From  a  Popish  Head  o'er  a  Protestant  People, 

From  breaking  of  Leagues  either  double  or  Tripple, 
From  destroying  the  Church,  and  adoring  the  Steeple, 

Lib  era,  etc. 

"•  From  broken  Scotch  Covenants,  and  sham  Declarations, 
From  Loyola's  fatal  insinuations, 

And  from  such  as  again  would  blow  up  Three  Nations, 

Libe-ra,  etc. 

But  the  volume  is  a  large  one,  and  there  is  no  space  left  for 
more  quotations ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Dryden's  "  Essay 
upon  Satyr  "  is  included,  and  that  the  last  number  is  not 
satire  at  all  but  "A  Hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  by 

Ed.  Bedingfield,  of  York,  and  dated  1796. 

*  *  *  •*  *  * 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  give  the  promised  references  to 
some  other  Pamphlets  recommended,  but  for  which  there  is 
no  space  left  for  comment : — 

(1)  Siege  of  Londonderry  LXIX.  L,  13. 

(2)  Plain  Statement  of  Facts  LXIX.  L.  19. 

(3)  Contemporary  Science  Pamphlets     LXIX.  L.  39. 

J.   H.  DARBY. 

*  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,,  chap.  xxxi.  :  "  The  first  lines  in  the 
Hind  and  Panther  are  justly  reputed  among  the  most  musical  in  our 
language." 
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His  life  was  peace,  though  cast  on  days  of  strife : 

With  Him  he  wal'ked  amid  the  surging  waves 

Who  meekly  trod  Genesareth's  wind-tossed  sea. 

As  gently  glides  the  lonely  white-sailed  moon 

Among  the  night-girt  islands  of  the  sky, 

And  harbours  in  the  hidden  ports  of  morn, 

So  moved  our  Pope  amid  the  rack  of  war, 

To  leave  us  in  the  gleam  of  dawning  peace. 

He  was  a  light  to  men.     They,  eyes  ablaze 

With  lurid  lightnings  of  the  storm-pent  fight, 

Beheld  it  not  or  seeing  it  they  cursed, 

Believing  'twas  a  signal  to  their  foes ; 

For  darkness  comprehendeth  not  the  light. 

It  shone  indeed  o'er  palaces,  but  kings 

Sought  not  its  kindly  beam.     The  wise  alone 

Both  saw  and  followed  it,  and  following 

They  found  their  peace — the  Child  of  Bethlehem. 

His  words  were  peace.     His  voice  unceasing  cried 

To  still  the  hellish  thunder  of  the  guns. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  His  God  diplomatist 

He  pleaded  for  the  guiltless  wronged,  and  chid 

The  ruthless  might  of  Prussian  lords :  he  hushed 

Delirious  tongues  ;  breathed  hope  in  breaking  hearts  ; 

To  hate's  dictators  he  dictated  love. 
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His  works  were  peace.     Our  starving  little  ones 
He  blessed  with  bread ;  the  doomed  to  death,  torn 
From  murderous  arms,  with  life;  and  those  whom 
The  captive's  yoke  he  raised,  and  sent        [crushed 
With  gladness  on  their  way ;  stormed  Heaven's  gate 
For  Europe's  soul,  and  wept  as  One  of  old 
When  David's  city  knew  not  things  of  peace. 
Before  the  judgement  of  a  mocking  world 
He  too  was  silent  wearing  robes  of  scorn 
With  all  our  sorrows  thorned  about  his  head. 
The  nations  babbled  of  a  wondrous  peace 
Whose  beetling  towers  above  all  floods  of  war 
Shoul'd  rise  as  citadel  above  the  mists 
Of  hidden  streams  below.      He  pointed  higher; 
The  Ambassador  of  earth  dwells  high  in  Heaven. 

His  end  was  peace:  his  eyes  found  that  they  sought, 
The  dawn  :  and  o'er  the  sky  he  saw  forecast 
The  triumph  of  the  pageantry  of  day : 
Saw  shadowed  forth  a  waking  world  refreshed 
With  dreams  of  peace:  her  wayward  children,  weak 
With  strong,  all  streaming  on  in  tears  and  smiles, 
To  a  bridal  feast  of  Charity  and  Right. 

And  with  the  dawning  of  this  earth-born  peace 
There  dawned  the  Peace  Eternal  in  his  soul'. 

FRANCIS  TURNER. 


Saint. 


"  'Let  us  now  praise  men  of  renown,  and  our  fathers  in 
their  generation." — Ecclesiasticus  xliv.  i. 

Not  least  among  the  multitude  of  evils  left  as  a  heritage 
by  the  religious  "Reformers"  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
their  unfortunate  heirs,  was  their  execrable  teaching  which 
forbade  the  invocation  and  veneration  of  the  Saints.  As  a 
result  of  this  act  of  spiritual  vandalism,  not  only  was  the 
love  of  the  saints  slowly  but  surely  rooted  out  of  the  hearts 
of  the  English,  but  in  time  the  very  memory  of  those  who 
had  testified  by  their  lives  to  the  holiness  of  the  Church, 
faded  from  the  memory  of  a  misguided  people.  Although 
happier  times  have  come,  the  consequences  of  such  teaching 
to  a  large  extent  remain,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  find,  even 
amongst  Catholics,  so  little  knowledge  of,  so  inbred  an 
apathy  towards,  the  lives  of  our  canonized  countrymen. 
The  present  sketch  is  but  the  outline  of  the  life  of  .one  such 
forgotten  saint,  who  lived  his  whole  life  here  in  the  Midlands, 
and  spent  all  his  energy  on  behalf  of  his  flock,  not  only  for 
their  spiritual  but  for  their  temporal  welfare  also. 

Among  the  seventy-two  Bishops  who  filled  the  See  of 
Worcester  from  680,  the  date  of  its  erection  at  the  Synod 
of  Hatfield,  to  1565  (when  its  last  occupant  died),  four, 
namely,  Egwin,  Dunstan,  Oswald  and  Wulstan,  have  been 
raised  to  the  altars  of  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  three, 
however,  the  city  shares  the  honour  with  other  towns,  for 
Egwin  resigned  his  bishopric  and  founded  the  Abbey  of 
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Evesham,  Dunstan  after  a  year's  episcopate  was  promoted 
first  to  London  and  later  to  Canterbury,  while  Oswald,  though 
never  relinquishing  his  first  charge,  was  in  addition  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  Church  of  York.  Wulstan  how. 
ever,  Worcester  may  claim  peculiarly  as  its  own,  for  born 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  diocese,  he  was  in  succession  monk 
and  Prior  of  the  Cathedral  Priory,  where  finally  he  ruled 
and  died  as  Bishop. 

But  to  Wulstan  there  is  attached  a  more  than  local  interest, 
for  he  was  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line.  The  Church  in 
England  from  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine  had  been  adorned 
with  many  saintly  Bishops,  and  Wulstan  was  destined  by 
the  special  dispensation  of  Providence  to  hand  on  to  the 
Norman  Church  the  glories  and  traditions  of  that  Saxon 
England  which  had  counted  such  saints  as  Cuthbert,  Wilfrid, 
Bede  and  Dunstan  among  its  ecclesiastics >  and  such  patriots 
as  Alfred,  Athelstan,  and  Edgar  among  its  sovereigns.  Our 
saint,  being  the  last  of  such  a  line,  was  the  connecting  link 
between  it  and  the  Church  of  Norman  England — a  witness 
to  the  unity  of  faith  of  two  nations  so  bitterly  hostile. 

Wulstan  was  the  son  of  Athelstan  and  Wulfgeva,  and  was 
born  in  the  obscure  Warwickshire  village  of  Long  Itching- 
ton  about  the  year  1008.  It  was  a  time  of  the  greatest 
misery  for  his  fellow  coupntrymen,  for  the  inglorious  Ethelred 
held  the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom,  while  his  subjects  were 
filled  with  terror  at  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  Danes. 
Famine  and  pestilence  added  to  the  distress  of  the  people, 
while  the  nobles  gave  themselves  up  to  every  pleasure  and 
extravagance.  All  around  the  coast  and  penetrating  far 
inland,  the  ruins  of  plundered  homesteads  and  villages  marked 
the  path  of  the  destroying  Dane,  incited  to  yet  further  acts 
of  violence  and  cruelty  by  the  dastardly  massacre  of  St. 
Brice's  day.  The  nobles  were  in  most  cases  too  much  en- 
grossed in  their  selfish  pursuits  and  revelry  to  organize  any- 
thing like  an  effective  resistance,  and  so  the  scourge  went  on. 

The  year  1012  brought  the  climax  when  the  Norsemen, 
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having  previously  entered  Canterbury  by  treachery  and  burnt 
it,  brutally  murdered  Elphege  the  Archbishop,  who  had  re- 
fused to  allow  a  ransom  toi  be  collected  for  him.  The  reign 
of  Canute  brought  comparative  peace,  for  though  himself 
a  Dane,  he  could  sympathize  with  his  Saxon  subjects,  and 
it  was  his  desire  to  see  Dane  and  Saxon  settle  down  peace- 
ably together. 

We  may  well  imagine  that  at  such  a  period  the  education 
of  youths,  except  such  as  were  destined  for  the  Church,  did 
not  present  itself  as  a  pressing  need.  Those  were  days 
rather  of  the  swofd  than  of  the  pen.  Nevertheless,  Wulstan 
was  sent  by  his  pious  parents  first  to  the  Abbey  of  Evesham, 
and  later  to  that  of  Peterborough,  which  was  even  in  those 
days  renowned  for  learning.  Here  the  boy  would  be  taught 
discipline  as  well  as  letters.  The  alumni  of  a  monastic  school 
were  indeed  kept  fully  occupied.  They  attended  certain  of 
the  monastic  hours,  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  while 
the  mastering  of  the  Latin  tongue  would  form  a  considerable 
part  of  their  curriculum.  On  the  feast  days  they  would 
have  no  regular  lessons,  but  for  a  space  of  time  would  be 
set  to  learn  our  Lady's  Matins  and  other  similar  duties  less 
arduous  than  usual. 

On  the  completion  of  his  studies  Wulstan  returned  to  his 
father's  house.  For  some  time  he  lived  the  ordinary  life  of 
any  young  man  of  the  period.  His  father  was  a  Thane,  and 
so  Wulstan  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  have 
succeeded  to  that  rank.  But  it  appears  that  the  family  fell 
on  hard  times,  and'  Athelstan  and  Wulfgeva,  now  in  their 
old  age,  consented  to  give  the  closing  years  of  thdir  lives 
to  the  service  of  God.  They  bent  their  steps  to  Worcester, 
where  Athelstan  entered  the  Cathedral  Priory  and  Wulfgeva 
the  nunnery  of  the  Whiteladies,  while  their  son  Wu'lstan 
obtained  a  post  in  the  service  of  Bishop  Brihtege.  It  was 
Wulstan 's  intention  to  dedicate  himself  to  God's  service  as 
a  layman,  not  deeming  himself  worthy  to  receive,  the  priest- 
hood, but  Brihtege,  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  special  fancy 
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to  him,  overcame  his  scruples  and  himself  ordained  him 
priest.  Nevertheless,  Wulstan  refused  the  rich  benefice 
offered  by  his  patron,  and,  a  monk  in  spirit,  he  wished  to  be 
one  in  truth.  To  this  end  his  mother  urged  him,  and  so, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  he  received  the  monastic 
habit.  Of  his  life  as  a  monk  not  much  is  related.  He  filled 
the  positions  of  schoolmaster,  precentor,  sacristan,  and  finally 
Prior.  His  office  as  sacristan  must  have  been  especially 
congenial  to  him,  for  he  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  the 
church,  at  night  time  a  bench  serving  as  his  bed,  and  his 
office  book  as  a  pillow. 

As  Prior  he  came  rather  more  in  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  and  was  the  friend  of  all,  the  poor  especially  looking 
to  him  for  consolation  and  advice  in  their  troubles.  A  terrible 
evil  had  grown  up  among  the  clergy >  who  are  said  to  have 
refused  baptism  to  those  children  whose  parents  were  un- 
able to  make  the  usual  offering.  To  remedy  this  Wul.staii 
went  about  baptizing  the  little  ones  of  the  poor,  and  many 
brought  their  children  from  the  surrounding  country  that 
they  might  receive  the  sacrament  at  his  hands. 

As  a  confessor,  too,  his  fame  was  widespread.  Hardened 
sinners  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  confess  to  any 
other,  would  come  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Earl  Harold,  who  regarded  him  with  especial  veneration, 
once  went  thirty  miles  out  of  his  way  that  he  might  receive 
his  absolution. 

Wulstan  had  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  Divine  Office, 
and  would  himself  punish  with  a  ferule  any  of  the  brethren 
who  might  chance  to  arrive  late  in  choir.  In  this  life  of 
quiet  toil  Wulstan  would  doubtless  have  wished  to  pass 
his  days,  but  it  was  merely  a  time  of  preparation  for  his 
work  to  come.  "  Wulstan  was  a  monk  indeed  and  an 
ascetic,  but  his  vocation  lay  not  in  the  learned  school  or 
meditative  cloister,  but  among  the  people  of  the  market- 
place and  village — his  rough  yet  hearty  and  affectionate 
countrymen."*  This  was  indeed  so,  and  the  time  was  at 

*  "  Lives  of  the  English  Saints  "  (1844),  vol.  V.,  "  St.  Wulstan,"  p.  1. 
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hand  when  he  had  to  lay  aside  at  least  the  outward  peace  of 
the  cloister  in  exchange  for  the  mitre  with  all  its  attendant 
anxieties  and  responsibilities. 

From  the  time  that  Oswald  was  raised  to  the  See  of  York 
while  still1  retaining  that  of  Worcester,  it  became  a  custom 
for  the  northern  Metropolitan  to  hold  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester  in  addition  to  his  own,  the  reason  being  that  York 
had  been  so  terribly  devastated  by  the  Danish  invaders.  But 
the  custom  continued  when  the  need  had  gone,  and  so  much  so 
that  the  Archbishops  of  York  began  to  look  upon  Worcester 
as  a  suffragan  diocese,  whereas  it  belonged  by  right  to  the 
Province  of  Canterbury.  Aldred  Bishop  of  Worcester  there- 
fore, on  his  promotion  to  York,  retained  his  former  diocese 
as  a  matter  of  course.  When,  however,  he  went  to  Rome 
to  receive  his  pallium,  the  Pope,  Nicholas  II.,  indignant  at 
his  plurality,  not  only  refused  to  grant  it  him,  but  derpived 
him  of  both  Sees.  Fortunately  for  the  Archbishop,  his 
patron,  Earl  Totsig,  was  also  then  at  Rome,  and  made  inter- 
cession, coupled,  it  is  to  be  feared  with  threats,  on  behalf 
of  the  deposed  prelate.  The  Pope  partly  relaxed  the  rigour 
of  his  sentence  by  confirming  Aldred's  appointment  to  York, 
but  insisting  that  he  should  resign  Worcester. 

When  the  question  of  a  new  Bishop  arose,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  then  king,  gave  permission  to  the  monks  to  elect 
whomsoever  they  deemed  worthy.  Their  choice  fell  on  their 
Prior — Wulstan.  To  this  they  were  urged  by  two  Papal 
representatives  who  were  spending  Lent  at  the  Cathedral 
Priory,  waiting  for  the  Easter  meeting  of  the  Witan.  They 
had  marked  the  holy  life  and  conversation  of  the  Prior,  their 
host,  and  especially  that  though  treating  his  guests  with  all 
honour  and  hospitality,  he  had  himself  fasted  with  his  accus- 
tomed rigour  throughout  the  penitential  season.  The  Prior 
was  therefore  elected  by  the  monks,  wi^h  the  assent  of  the 
king  and  the  confirmation  of  the  legates.  But  now  a  diffi- 
culty arose,  and  that  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  Wulstan 
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emphatically  declined  to  accept  the  dignity.  He  was  pressed 
by  monks  and  legates,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  seemed  that 
nothing  could  shake  his  resolve.  He  himself  declared  that 
he  would  sooner  lay  down  his  life  than  assume  the  mitre. 
When  matters  were  thus  at  a  deadlock,  there  came  one  day 
to  the  inflexible  Prior  a  hermit,  Wulfsi  by  name.  It  may  be 
that  the  hermit  came  at  the  summons  of  the  monks,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  he  had  acted  under  a  divinei  impulse,  but 
whichever  way  it  may  have  been,  it  was  this  holy  solitary 
alone  who  shook  the  Prior's  resolution.  Doubtless  Wulstan 
even  now  did  not  give  in  without  a  struggle.  He  probably 
had  many  excellent  excuses,  and  repeated  his  determination 
to  die  rather  than  accept  the  bishopric.  The  hermit  replied 
with  the  threat  not  of  bodily  ills  but  of  eternal  damnation  if 
the  Prior  continued  thus  stubborn.  There  was  no  need  of 
further  argument.  Wulstan  on  his  knees  humbly  accepted 
the  burden  as  the  manifest  will  of  God,  and  Wulfsi  returned 
to  his  solitude,  having  been  God's  instrument  in  giving  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  its  last  great  Bishop  and  Saint. 

On  the  feast  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity,  1062,  Wulstan  re- 
ceived episcopal  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Aldred,  his 
predecessor,  Archbishop  of  York,  for  Stigand  of  Canterbury 
had  never  been  recognized  by  the  Pope.  But  though  Wulstan 
was  consecrated  by  Alclred,  yet  not  being  a  suffragan  of 
York  he  did  not  swear  obedience  to  him.  He,  the  new 
Bishop,  probably  foresaw  the  trouble  that  must  soon  arise 
between  the  two  Sees,  for  though  Aldred  had  reluctantly  re- 
signed the  diocese  of  Worcester,  he  had  retained  many  of 
its  temporalities. 

-When  at  the  consecration  ceremony,  according  to  ancient 
custom  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  laid  on  the  Bishop's 
shoulders,  was  opened  at  random,  this  verse  was  read  aloud : 
"  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile." 

Even  as  Prior  of  the  monastery  Wulstan  had  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  ministering  to  the  wants,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  the  people,  and  now  as  Bishop  the  only  change  was  an 
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increase  of  love  for  his  flock  and  a  greater  zeal  for  their 
welfare.  He  continually  travelled  about  his  diocese,  and 
as  when  a  priest  it  had  been  his  joy  to  baptize  the  children, 
so  now  he  made  it  his  pleasure  as  well  as  his  sacred  duty 
to  confirm  them.  On  his  approach  the  people  flocked  to  meet 
him,  and  he  mingled  freely  with  all,  making  no  distinction 
between  serf  and  noble.  True  father  of  rich  and  poor  alike, 
he  listened  with  patience  to  any  complaints,  righted  wrongs; 
and  shewed  constant  charity  to  the  needy,  so  that  no  one 
(it  is  said)  ever  asked  of  him  in  vain.  He  preserved  the 
true  monk's  love  of  the  Divine  Office,  and  in  these  constant 
journeyings  and  visitations  he  would  chant  the  psalms  with 
his  attendant  clergy,  thus  making  the  rough  roads  and 
country  lanes  his  cloister.  Should  he  pass  a  wayside  chapel, 
he  must  dismount  and  pay  a  visit,  and  he  insisted  on  singing 
Matins  in  the  nearest  church  wheresoever  he  might  be. 
According  to  a  biographer  this  last  custom  on  one  occasion 
caused  his  attendants  great  annoyance,  as  the  weather  was 
exceptionally  bad  and  the  roads  in  a  wretched  condition. 
They  determined  therefore  to  teach  the  Bishop  a  lesson. 
They  led  him  indeed  to  the  church,  but  by  a  circuitous  route 
and  the  worst  possible  paths  so  that  Wulstan  was  often  up 
tc  his  knees  in  mud.  To  add  to  this  discomfort  he  lost  one 
of  his  shoes — but  nothing  of  his  courage.  On  his  return  he 
retaliated  by  ordering  a  search  for  his  mud-buried  shoe. 

The  Bishop  did  not,  however,  come  into  prominence  until 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  we  find  him,  with  other  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics,  making  his  submission  to  William  at  Berk- 
hampstead.  This  was  no  time-serving  measure.  It  cannot 
have  been  otherwise  than  distasteful  to  him,  so  thoroughly 
English,  to  submit  to  a  foreigner  whose  very  language  and 
customs  were  unknown  to  him.  It  certainly  would  have 
been  more  romantic  if  Wulstan  had  stirred  up  his  people  to 
rebellion  against  the  Conqueror,  and  thus  have  gone  down 
to  history  as  the  Saxon  patriot  Bishop.  This  was  a  possi- 
bility, but  Wul'stan  thought  of  his  flock.  He  could  not 
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but  foresee  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a  rebellion  •  he  re- 
called the  devastated  England  of  his  boyhood's  days,  and 
determined  for  the  sake  of  his  people  to  accept  the  disagree- 
able and  humiliating  alternative  as  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
teach  them  to  bear  their  misfortunes  as  a  punishment  for 
their  sins. 

But  once  the  Bishop  had  sworn  fidelity,  he  meant  to  keep 
his  oath,  and  indeed  proved  his  loyalty  in  no  mean  fashion, 
when  on  two  occasions  he  did  his  utmost  to  suppress  revolts 
against  the  king,  once  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  once  during  the  reign  of  his  son.  William  Rufus.  The 
second  and  more  serious  outbreak  is  particularly  interesting 
in  its  connection  with  the  saint.  Certain  disaffected  nobles 
came  together  in  Duke  Robert's  cause,  under  the  leadership 
of  Bernard  de  Novomercato,  and  invaded  Worcestershire. 
They  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  the  city,  their  avowed 
intention  being  to  seize  and  burn  it?  and  pillage  the  Cathedral 
Church. 

The  Bishop,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Castle, 
faithful  to  his  temporal  prince  and  solicitous  for  the  safety 
of  his  people  and  their  city,  prepared  as  best  he  might  for 
the  coming  of  the  rebel  forces.  He  armed  his  retainers, 
whom  he  sent  to  aid  the  townsfolk,  and  the  Normans,  but 
especially  did  he  prepare  by  his  prayers,  exhorting  his  sub- 
jects to  trust  in  God,  "  who  fighteth  neither  with  sword  nor 
spear."  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Normans,  who  were 
anxious  for  his  safety,  Wulstan  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Castle,  and  it  was  there  that  he  addressed  his  men  before 
they  set  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  "  Go,  my  children,"  said 
he,  "  go  in  peace  and  security,  with  the  blessing  of  God  and 
our  benediction.  For  I  am  confident  in  the  Lord  that  neither 
sword,  misfortune,  nor  enemy  shall  harm  you.  Be  faithful 
to  the  king,  and  fight  courageously  for  the  safety  of  our 
people  and  city."*  Such  was  the  exhortation  of  the  father 
to  his  children,  and  his  confidence  in  God  was1  not  misplaced. 

*  Vita  ex  Florentio  Wigorniensi,  apud  Boll.,  Jan.  XIX.,  vol.  II.,  p.  242. 
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The  men  cheerfully  crossed  the  bridge,  and  were  preparing 
to  meet  the  rapidly  approaching  rebel  forces  when  those  in 
the  Castle  perceived  that  the  enemy  in  their  advance  had  set 
fire  to  some  of  the  Bishop's  possessions.  With  difficulty 
they  persuaded  Wulstan  to  pronounce  sentence  of  excom- 
munication on  the  offenders  for  this  act  of  temerity.  From 
the  Castle  walls  he  uttered  the  ban,  and,  according  to  the 
old  chronicler,  the  dread  sentence  had  an  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary effect  on  the  guilty  troops.  They  were  so  struck 
with  weakness  and  blindness  that  they  were  unable  even  to 
support  their  arms  and  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe, 
the  result  being  that  almost  all  of  them  were  either  slain  or 
taken  prisoners. 

But  though  Wulstan  submitted  to  the  Norman  rule,  he 
did  not  at  once  win  the  favour  of  his  new  masters.  William 
the  Conqueror  began  to  place  his  Norman  nominees  in  every 
vacant  position,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to  deprive,  on 
various  charges,  some  of  the  Saxon  prelates.  He  deposed, 
at  Winchester,  1070,  the  unworthy  and  schismatical  Arch- 
bishop Stigand,  and  in  his  place  installed  the  great  scholar 
Lanfranc.  Many  others  besides  Stigand  suffered  this  in- 
dignity. We  might  imagine  that  all  those  who  managed  to 
escape  it  would  have  attracted  to  themselves  as  little  attention 
as  possible.  Wulstan,  though  he  must  have  known  that 
many  there  looked  on  him  with  disfavour  as  unlearned  'and 
incompetent,  had  the  rights  of  his  See  to  vindicate,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  be  hindered  by  selfish  motives.  He  rose 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  and  demanded  from  the  king 
the  restitution  of  the  property  still  retained  by  the  diocese 
of  York  to  the  detriment  of  -Worcester.  Aldred  was  dead— 
his  archbishopric  vacant — the  disputed  lands  in  the  hands  of 
the  king.  Now  was  the  acceptable  time.  His  request  was 
not,  however,  granted,  but  deferred  until  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  Aldred.  We  cannot  in  an  account  brief 
as  this  must  be  go  into  the  dispute  between  York  and 
Worcester  in  detail.  It  continued,  and  led  up  to  a  new 
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quarrel,  between  York  and  Canterbury,  as  to  which  Province 
the  diocese  of  -Worcester  belonged. 

In  these  protracted  discussions  Wulstan,  in  his  rough  and 
unlearned  way,  had  to  hold  his  own  against  a  polished  and 
courtly  Norman  prelate,  Thomas — the  Conqueror's  nominee 
to  York.  But  Wulstan  put  his  case  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  at  an  assembly  in  which 
the  question  was  debated,  having  delivered  his  simple  de- 
fence, he  fell  asleep  during  the  subtle  arguments  of  Arch- 
bishop Thomas.  The  case  was  eventually  decided  in  favour 
of  Worcester's  remaining  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 

In  this  dispute  Wulstan  had  the  support  of  Lanfraiic, 
but  previously  the  latter  had  wished  for  the  removal  of 
Wulstan  from  his  See.  He  survived  the  Council  at  Win- 
chester, but  his  turn  soon  came.  As  accusers  he  had  the  two 
Archbishops,  for  Lanfranc  considered  him  incapable  of  ruling 
a  diocese,  while  Thomas  regarded  him  as  an  insubordinate 
suffragan — this  took  place  before  the  question  of  Worcester's 
Metropolitan  had  been  settled.  Wulstan  was  summoned  to 
resign.  With  his  usual  confidence  the  saint  had  recourse 
to  supernatural,  protection  when  no  human  aid  availed,  and 
his  heavenly  assistants  did  not  fail  him.  The  story  recorded 
by  Aelred  of  Rievaulx  reveals  the  childlike  simplicity  of 
Wulstan.  "  Truly,  my  lord  Archbishop,"  said  he  in  answer 
to  Lanfranc 's  demand,  "  truly  I  know  that  I  am  not  worthy 
of  this  dignity,  nor  suited  for  this  burden,  nor  capable  of 
the  labour.  This  I  knew  when  the  clergy  elected  me,  when 
the  Bishops  forced  me,  when  my  lord  called  me  to  this  office. 
He,  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  laid  this  burden 
on  my  shoulders,  and  with  this  staff  commanded  that  I  should 
be  invested  with  the  episcopal  dignity.  Now  you  demand 
the  pastoral  staff  which  you  did  not  bestow ;  you  deprive 
me  of  the  office  which  you  did  not  confer.  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  my  incapability,  and  therefore  yielding  to  the  sentence 
of  this  holy  synod,  I  resign  my  staff.  But  not  to  thee,  but 
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rather  to  him  by  whose  authority  I  received  it."*'  Then 
advancing  to  the  tomb  of  King  Edward,  he  struck  his  crosier 
into  the  stone,  and  having  divested  himself  of  his  episcopal 
insignia,  he  took  up  with  all  humility  his  place  among  the 
simple  monks.  In  vain  did  one  of  the  other  Bishops  and 
later  the  Archbishop  himself  endeavour  to  remove  the  staff. 
They  prayed,  and  renewed  efforts  were  made.  The  crosier 
remained  fixed.  Then  Lanfranc  besought  Wulstan  to  reclaim 
it.  Wulstan  obeyed,  and  without  the  least  difficultyj  grasp- 
ing the  staff,  withdrew  it  from  the  stone.  On  his  knees  and 
in  tears  the  Archbishop  confessed  his  error.  He  declared 
the  simplicity  of  the  Bishop,  which  he  had  despised,  to  be 
acceptable  to  God.  Thus  Wulstan  retained  his  See,  and  at 
the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  remained  the  only  surviving 
Saxon  Bishop.  He  outlived  Lanfranc,  and  was  treated  by 
his  successor  Anselm  with  great  esteem,  even  being  consulted 
by  him  on  a  matter  of  ancient  custom.  In  his  reply  Wulstan 
shows  in  no  uncertain  manner  the  cause  he  would  have 
espoused  had  he  lived  to  take  a  share  in  the  Investiture 
struggle.  He  reminds  Anselm  of  the  daily  trials  and  op- 
pression of  the  Church  at  the  hands  of  those  who  should 
defend  her,  and  continues :  "  It  is  to  defend  our  Holy  Mother 
against  such  that  you  have  been  placed  in  your  high  position. 
Hesitate  not ;  do  not  let  the  fear  of  the  secular  power  abase 
(humiliet)  you,  nor  its  favours  turn  you  from  your  purpose. "t 
But  though  Wulstan  mixed  with  the  Normans,  he  never 
conformed  to  their  manners  or  customs,  and  when  reproved 
by  Geoffrey  Bishop  of  Coutances  on  the  subject  of  his  sheep- 
skin cloak  which  the  Norman  wished  him  to  exchange  for 
one  of  fur,  or  at  least  cat-skin,  as  more  befitting  one  of  his 
high  position,  Wulstan  bluntly  remarked  fhat  he  had  often 
chanted  "Agnus  Dei  "  in  the  Mass,  but  never  "  Cattus  DeL"J 

*  Vita  Auctore  Anon.,  Apud  Boll.,  Jan.  XIX.,  vol.  II.,  p.  247. 
tEadmeri  "  Historia  Novorum  in  Anglia,"   The  Rolls  Series,  p.  46. 
JCf.  Willelmi  Malmesbiriensis,    "  De  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum," 
Lib.  IV.,  §  141. 
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We  have  seen  but  little  so  far  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
saint,  but  his  zeal  and  devotion  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ments have  been  mentioned,  and  his  sweet  simplicity  and 
confidence  in  God  stand  out  prominently  in  all  his  temporal 
dealings.  For  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  he  had  a  very 
especial  love  and  reverence.  Even  as  a  young  priest,  before 
he  became  a  monk,  he  spent  much  time  in  thanksgiving  when 
other  priests  hurried  over  theirs  in  order  to  attend  business 
or  pleasure.  This  devotion  is  borne  out  by  the  account  of 
the  penance  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  for  a  very 
pardonable  distraction  during  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Mysteries. 

The  smell  of  a  goose  roasting  for  his  meal  had  penetrated 
into  the  church.  More  than  once  the  thoughts  of  the  cele- 
brant wandered  from  his  sacred  function,  and  each  time  he 
tried  to  recall  them.  But  at  last,  exasperated  at  his  own 
weakness,  he  made  a  vow  that  never  again  would  he  touch 
flesh  meat.  Then,  having  finished  the  Mass,  he  left  the 
building  for  his  business,  still  fasting.* 

But  the  long  life  drew  near  its  close,  and  the  faithful  shep- 
herd, worn  out  with  constant  care  of  his  flock,  was  soon  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  labours.  He  observed  the  Lent  of 
1094  with  more  than  usual  severity,  and  it  proved  to  be  his 
last.  He  celebrated  Easter  with  a  large  number  of  his  be- 
loved poor,  whom  he  entertained  to  dinner,  not  heeding  the 
distinguished  company  that  had  come  to  keep  the  feast  with 
him.  The  following  Whitsuntide  he  contracted  a  slow  fever. 
This  he  regarded  as  a  warning  to  hold  himself  in  readiness, 
but  he  lingered  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  saw 
the  close  of  that  year.  For  him  approaching  death  had  little 
of  terror.  As  ever,  his  trust  was  in  God,  and  he  told  the 
sorrowing  monks  around  his  bed  that  life  was  not  lost  at 
death,  but  merely  changed.  He  comforted  them  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  still  assist  them,  and  that  since  he 

*Cf.  ibid.,  §  137. 
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would  be  nearer  to  God  he  would  be  the  swifter  to  help  them. 
Shortly  after  the  dawn  of  the  new  year,  1095,  it  was  apparent 
to  all  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  Accordingly,  on  igth 
January,  1095,  he  was  carried  to  a  chapel  where,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  altar}  and  the  words  of  the 
psalms  on  his  lips,  he  received  the  final  call  from  the  Master 
whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully. 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  humble  shall  exalt  his  head,  and 
shall  make  him  sit  in  the  midst  of  great  men." — Ecclesiasticus 
xi.  i. 

EDWARD    LEICESTER. 


This  is  a  true  and  unvarnished  account  of  a  flight  from 
Lille  to  Cairo,  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1919-  As  many 
people  have  expressed  an  interest,  which  I  took  to  be  more 
than  merely  polite,  in  this  journey,  and  as  most  people  are 
more  or  less  curious  about  aerial  travel,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  reproduce  in  the  following  pages  -in  account  which  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  conditions  nnd  difficulties  under 
which  long  distance  flying  is  carried  out.  For  the  rest,  I 
have  followed  the  chronological  order,  explaining  the  import- 
ance or  otherwise  of  events  as  they  took  place,  for  I  would 
like  to  add  again y  this  is  a  description  of  one  particular 
flight  and  not  a  treatise  on  aeronautics. 

In  order  that  the  conditions  of  the  flight  may  be  more 
fully  appreciated  I  shall  devote  a  little  time  to  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  aeroplane  used,  viz.,  the  Handley-Page  twin- 
engined  biplane.  These  machines  are  night  bombing  planes  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  slow,  heavy,  weight-carrying  machines. 
A  Handley-Page  is  63  feet  long  and  100  feet  from  wing-tip 
to  wing-tip.  The  two  engines  are  out  on  the  wings  slightly 
behind  the  pilot,  whose  seat  is  in  the  projecting  nose  of  the 
aeroplane.  Beside  him  is  the  observer  (in  the  present 
instance  he  was  the  second  pilot)  and  behind  them  a  covered 
cabin  about  5  feet  high,  8  feet  long,  and  5  feet  broad,  which 
for  convenience  sake  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "  engine 
room. "  This  space  is  obstructed  by  bracing  wires  and  cables, 
and  has  a  sloping  floor,  in  which  there  is  a  triangular  trap- 
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door.  Behind  the  engine  room  is  the  bomb  chamber,  and 
behind  this  again  the  rear  cockpit,  which  is  about  7  feet  high 
and  contains  a  raised  platform,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
passengers  in  the  after  part  of  the  aeroplane  can  see  out. 
Access  to  this  cabin  is  obtained  through  an  opening  in  the 
floor.  Normally  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the  bomt) 
chamber,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  Egyptian  flight  we  so 
arranged  things  that  a  man  could  worm  his  way  from  one 
part  of  the  machine  to  the  other — a  form  of  exercise  I  left 
entirely  to  other  members  of  the  crew. 

A  Handley-Page  squadron  consists  of  ten  machines,  an'd 
we  had  been  ordered  to  fly  in  three  detachments.  Each 
machine  carried  four  people — a  first  pilot  who  was  in  charge 
and  did  all  landing,  etc.,  a  second  pilot  to  act  as  observer 
and  relieve  the  first  pilot  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  two 
mechanics.  In  addition  there  was  the  kit  of  each  member 
of  the  crew — I  took  a  bed  roll,  suit  case,  and  various  odd 
pieces  of  clothing — a  tool  box,  spares  in  large  quantities 
(cylinders,  cable,  tyres,  valves,  etc.),  and  also  a  spare  wheel 
complete  with  tyre ;  this  was  fixed  on  a  specially  prepared 
mounting  on  the  outside  of  the  body  behind  the  cockpit. 
This  wheel  was  to  be  used  as  a  spare  if  necessary,  but  was 
intended  also  to  serve  as  a  lifebuoy  if  any  machine  should  be 
forced  to  come  down  in  the  sea,.  I  may  also  add  that  we 
carried  a  large  box  of  provisions  (wet  and  dry),  two  petrol 
tins  of  water,  and  iron  rations  for  five  days. 

A  Handley-Page  weighs  (empty)  about  three  and  a  half 
tons,  and  carries  a  ton  of  petrol,  so  that  each  of  our  machines 
probably  averaged  about  five  tons  when  it  .left  the  ground; 
the  normal  speed  is  65  miles  an  hour,  and  on  account  of  her 
size  a  Handley  takes  a  long  time  to  leave  the  ground,  a  long 
time  to  climb,  and  in  "  bumpy  "  weather  is  very  tiring  to 
fly.  (When  the  air  is  bumpy  it  tosses  the  aeroplane  about 
much  in  the  same  way  that  a  choppy  sea  plays  with  a  boat.) 
Finally  a  Handley-Page  requires  a  big  aerodrome!  to  land  in, 
and  so  forced  landings  are  always  dangerous,  often  resulting 
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in  an  accident  of  some  kind.  A  small  machine  admits  of 
rapid  manoeuvring  so  that  it  can  be  landed,  in  case  of  engine 
failure,  in  a  very  small  field.  A  Handley-Page,  on  the  other 
hand,  answers  to  her  controls  slowly  and  takes  a  long  time 
to  turn ;  consequently  manoeuvring  into  an  aerodrome  is  no 
easy  matter;  and  landing  in  a  small  field  is  a  work  of  extreme 
difficulty. 

After  these  preliminaries,  which  I  hope  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain subsequent  remarks,  we  will  return  to  Camphin  aero- 
drome, about  fifteen  kilometres  to  the  south  of  Lille.  After 
entraining  the  squadron  "  ground  equipment  "  and  personnel, 
and  seeing  them  depart  for  Marseilles  en  route  for  Egypt, 
the  flying  party  (numbering  forty)  returned  to  the  camp  to 
await  orders.  The  first  party  of  three  machines  left  about 
three  weeks  later,  and  the  second  lot  after  an  interval  of 
two  days.  Then  about  a  week  of  rain  and  mist  intervened, 
during  which  no  flying  was  possible.  Finally,  on  6th  July, 
1919,  at  twenty-one  minutes  past  three,  the  last  party  left 
the  ground  for  the  first  stage  to  Egypt.  To  make  things 
quite  clear,  I  will  here  explain  that  I  was  first  pilot  in  the 
leading  machine  of  this  last  formation,  which  meant  that  I 
was  the  first  to  leave  the  old  aerodrome  and  the  first  to  land 
on  the  new  one.  Three  other  machines  started  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  which  never  reached  Paris,  our  first  official 
stopping  place. 

The  weather  was  misty  and  there  were  thick  clouds  at 
1,000  feet,  without  a  break  anywhere.  This  necessitated 
flying  at  an  altitude  of  900  feet,  which  is  dangerously  low, 
because,  should  anything  go  wrong  with  the  engines  and 
a  descent  have  to  be  made,  the  pilot  would  have  very  little 
choice  as  to  where  he  landed,  and  would  be  forced  to  descend 
on  the  piece  of  ground  immediately  below  him  whether  this 
was  suitable  or  not.  As  the  first  part  of  the  route  lay  over 
the  shelled  area  a  forced  landing  would  have  involved  at  least 
the  loss  of  the  machine.  The  clouds,  as  I  said,  were  low 
and  the  weather  misty— visibility  bad,  in  other  words.  Fly- 
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ing  in  such  conditions  is  like  finding  your  way  about  a  large 
room  by  means  of  the  pattern  on  the  carpet,  or  trying  to  walk 
straight  by  looking  at  your  feet.  We  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
aerodrome,  and  immediately  came  into  the  pock-marked  war 
area  stretching  from  Arras  to  Bapaume  and  beyond.  This 
cheerless  waste  was  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  mist,  which 
gradually  receded  as  we  advanced  and  closed  in  again  behind 
us.  Fortunately  the  wind  was  dead  astern,  which  enabled 
us  to  fly  by  compass  (and  so  to  dispense  with  maps)  without 
troubling  about  drift  and  other  factors  which  make  serial 
navigation  a  rather  doubtful  means  of  reaching  your  destin- 
ation. Owing*  to  the  mist  the  formation  soon  broke  up,  but 
one  machine  kept  near  us  for  over  an  hour;  then  we  lost  it, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  had  developed  engine  trouble 
and  had  been  forced  to  land,  luckily  not  in  the  shelled  area. 
After  landing,  however,  the  machine  collided  with  a  tree, 
and  was  sufficiently  damaged  to  preclude  its  being  flown  for 
some  time.  I  may  add  here  that  its  crew  was  provided  with 
another  machine,  which  they  left  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  a 
third  which  was  "  piled  up,"  I  think,  in  Italy — after  that 
they  went  home  (by  train). 

As  we  proceeded  towards  Paris  we  found  the  clouds  still 
lower,  until  near  St.  Just  we  were  flying  at  200  feet.  How- 
ever, the  atmosphere  cleared  a  little  when  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  was  reached,  and  we  obtained  a  fair  view  of  the 
Seine  and  the  He  S.  Denis.  Paris  itself  was  only  a  confused 
blur,  and  we  passed  Versailles  almost  without  seeing  it.  A 
few  minutes  later  I  made  a  bad  landing-  on  Buc  aerodrome, 
after  flying  for  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  About  ten 
minutes  later  the  other  two  machines  loomed  up  out  of  the 
mist.  We  (the  pilots  that  is)  were  accommodated  in  a  hotel 
about  two  miles  from  the  aerodrome.  Here  we  spent  most 
of  the  next  three  days,  during  which  it  poured  with  rain. 

On  the  loth  the  rain  stopped  and  the  weather  reports  from 
the  south  of  France  were  promising.  Before  we  left,  how- 
ever, the  news  came  through  that  yet  another  of  our  machines 
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had  come  to  a  full  stop.  After  leaving  Marseilles  engine 
trouble  had  developed  (at  least  this  seems  the  most  likely 
solution) ;  the  machine  (for  reasons  unknown)  got  out  of 
control  and  crashed  in  the  mountains.  The  wreckage  at 
once  burst  into  flames,  so  that  if  any  of  the  four  persons  on 
board  escaped  the  crash,  they  must  have  been  burnt  to  death 
long  before  help  arrived. 

We  left  Paris  at  1 1 .30.  The  sky  was  overcast  and  visibility 
bad,  and  rain  seemed  likely.  From  Paris  the  route  lay  along 
the  Seine  and  over  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau,  which  place 
we  passed  at  midday.  The  weather  gradually  cleared  and 
we  flew  along  comfortably  at  about  3,500  feet.  The  speed- 
ometer registered  60  miles  per  hour,  but  this:  did  not  repre- 
sent the  speed  over  the  ground,  in  calculating  which  the 
strength  of  the  wind  has  to  be  added  or  subtracted.  After 
leaving  Auxerre  the  country  presented  a  very  monotonous 
appearance — miles  and  miles  of  unfenced  fields  and  heath.  It 
was  also  very  uneven  and  hilly,  which  meant  that  a  forced 
landing  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated  I  had  better  explain  that  most  pilots 
classify  the  various  places  they  fly  over  as  being  good  or  bad 
for  forced  landing,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  given 
to  the  ground  with  a  view  to  possible  contingencies.  Our 
way  lay  over  Avallon  and  Chalon,  and  though  my  companion 
carefully  noted  the  times  each  was  sighted  I  have  a  notion 
that  he  did  not  know  exactly  where  we  were  after  Auxerre 
had  been  left  behind  ;  nor  for  that  matter  did  I.  But  this 
did  not  matter  very  much,  because  the  course  which  we  were 
steering  was  bound  to  bring  us  to  the  Rhone  sooner  or  later, 
and  as  this  appeared  (from  the  map)  to  be  quite  a  consider- 
able stream  we  counted  on  recognising  it.  At  two  o'clock, 
after  he  had  had  a  meal,  the  second  pilot  took  control  and 
I  retired  into  the  engine  room  for  refreshment.  An  hour 
later  we  struck  the  Rhone  at  Lyons  "  according  to  plan." 
Of  Lyons  itself  we  saw  very  little,  because  it  was  topped  by 
a  bank  of  dark  thunder  clouds  about  5,000  feet  thick.  Avoid- 
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in'g  this  we  followed  the  course  of  the  Rhone  towards  the 
sea.  The  sun  was  shining  and  the  scenery  doubtless  very 
beautiful ;  I  noticed  in  particular  the  deep  wooded  banks  of 
the  Rhone  and  thought  how  much  -nicer  it  would  be  to  make 
the  journey  by  water.  We  had,  it  must  be  remembered, 
been  in  the  air  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  deafened  all  the 
time  by  the  steady  roar  of  two  400-11. p.  engines,  rendered 
drowsy  by  the  rush  through  the  air,  and  stiff  and  cramped 
by  sitting  for  hours  in  one  position  doing  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. Ordinary  straight  flying  on  a  calm  day  consists 
principally  in  keeping  the  rudder-bar  in  one  position  with 
your  feet,  holding  the  control  column  in  one  position  with 
your  hands,  and  occasionally  glancing  at  instruments  to  see 
that  everything  is  going  well. 

At  Valence  (3.42)  I  again  took  charge  and  flew  as  far  as 
"Papal  Avignon."  Had  I  known  as  much  about  it  as  I 
do  now  I  should  perhaps  have  studied  it  more  intently.  I 
doubt  it,  however,  because  from  here  we  caught  sight  of  the 
sea,  which  meant  that  the  journey,  interminable  as  it  seemed, 
was  at  last  coming  to  an  end.  I  handed  over  to  the  second 
pilot  and  began  to  take  a  real  interest  in  objects  about  forty 
miles  away,  such  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  which  could 
be  easily  made  out.  After  crossing  a  range  of  hills  I  identi- 
fied the  Etang  de  Berre,  a  landlocked  piece  of  salt  water 
near  which  I  knew  Istres  aerodrome  was  located.  At  ten 
minutes  to  six  I  took  control  again  and  set  about  the  business 
of  landing.  As  there  were  six  small  aerodromes  in  a  row, 
and  as  we  had  only  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  one, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  landed  in  the  wrong  place  and 
had  to  take  off  again.  We  finally  reached  our  destination 
after  being  in  the  air  for  five  and  a  half  hours,  in  which  time 
we  covered  about  400  miles'. 

Istres  aerodrome  is  composed  of  stones — fine  gravel  near 
the  hangars,  and  miniature  "  boulders  "  farther  out.  As  a 
result  about  a  quarter  of  our  tail  skid  (an  iron-shod  piece  of 
wood  which  supports  the  tail  when  the  machine  is  on  the 
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ground)  had  been  worn  away.  However,  what  was  left  was 
sufficient  to  carry  on  with.  Another  feature  of  Istres  is  that 
it  swarms  with  locusts — grasshoppers  about  three  inches 
long.  These  insects  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  treading  on  them.  The  temperature  also  was 
tropical,  which,  when  there  was  no  work  to  be  done,  was  a 
pleasant  change  after  the  bleak,  wet  summer* of  Northern 
France. 

Istres  is  a  French  air  station,  and  also  contained  at  that 
time  a  detachment  of  the  Chinese  Labour  Corps,  which 
boasted  an  ornate  orderly  room  guarded  by  dragons.  The 
Air  Force  representative  very  kindly  informed  us  that  there 
was  no  accommodation  at  his  disposal,  but  that  we  might 
be  able  to  find  room  in  the  village.  Failing  that,  there  was 
plenty  of  room  on  the  aerodrome.  We  did,  in  point  of  fact, 
spend  our  last  night  in  the  open  ;  the  other  two  nights  were 
spent  in  scantily  furnished  rooms  in  the  village,  where  we 
supplemented  the  furniture  out  of  our  camp  equip- 
ment. Although  Istres  did  not  excel  in  the  matter  of  beds, 
it  provided  us  with  very  satisfactory  meals,  and  the  "  wine 
of  the  country  "  was  excellent. 

Here  we  were  detained  two  days  while  one  of  the  machines 
replaced  a  cam-shaft  that  had  broken  on  the  way  down.  On 
the  morning  of  the  i3th  we  set  out,  breakfastless,  for  Pisa 
at  7.0,  having  been  up  since  five  making  preparations  to 
start.  In  my  machine  were  two  thermos  flasks  of  coffee, 
with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  other  eatables  to  be  consumed 
in  the  air.  Other  crews  had  doubtless  taken  similar  pre- 
cautions. The  sky  was  partly  overcast  when  we  left  the 
ground,  but  we  climbed  above  the  clouds,  thinking  that  they 
would  soon  disperse.  Unfortunately  the  contrary  occurred, 
and  at  Nice  an  almost  continuous  bank  of  clouds  was  between 
us  and  the  ground.  Shutting  off  the  engines  we  glided 
through  the  clouds  and  came  out  at  1,000  feet,  and  at  this 
height  continued  to  fly  along  hugging  the  coast.  There  was 
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no  sun,    and   the  Riviera   does   not   look    its   best  under   a 
leaden  sky. 

As  we  were  flying  at  such  a  low  altitude,  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  keep  near  the  coast,  in  case  anything  happened, 
and  not  cut  across  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  as  had  been  originally 
decided ;  this,  of  course,  took  more  time,  but  was  safer.  It 
may  possibly  occur  to  someone  to  put  the  following  question  : 
"  Why  all  this  fuss  about  clouds?  Surely  nowadays  people 
fly  above  them  for  long  distances?"  This  is  a  very  reason- 
able objection,  but  is  easily  answered.  In  the  first  place 
flying  above  clouds  increases  the  chance  of  losing  the  way 
very  considerably.  There  was  a  machine  cnce  that  left  Paris 
for  St.  Omer.  It  flew  above  the  clouds  and  landed  the 
wrong  side  of  the  lines — "  but  that  is  another  story."  But 
the  real  reason  why  we  had  to  keep  below  the  clouds  was  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country.  If  a  pilot  knows  that 
the  ground  is  2,000  feet  below  him,  he  can  dive  through 
clouds  with  impunity ;  but  when  every  cloud  may  contain 
a  concealed  mountain  any  pilot  "  with  claims  to  common 
sense  "  will  take  care  to  fly  below  the  clouds.  At  Spezia, 
for  instance,  where  the  Apennines  jut  out  into  the  sea  form- 
ing the  gulf  of  that  name,  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  was  white 
with  spray,  and  the  top  entirely  covered  with  thick  clouds. 
The  Gulf  of  Spezia,  which  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbours  in  Europe,  is  in  appearance  one  of  the  most 
threatening  and  inhospitable  pieces  of  coast  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  fact,  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  quit  its  neighbourhood. 

Soon  after  twelve  we  sighted  Pisa  and  began  to  glide 
down,  looking  all  the  time  for  our  aerodrome.  From  2,000 
feet  downwards  we  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
"  bumping  "  of  my  life.  The  machine  rolled  steadily  from 
side  to  side,  and  occasionally  one  wing  would  drop  down 
with  a  jerk,  or  the  whole  aeroplane  would  drop  bodily  50  or 
100  feet.  Finding  that  the  inhabitants  had  turned,  our  des- 
tination into  a  hay-field  we  landed  at  another  aerodrome  at 
12.24,  and  set  about  filling  up  with  petrol.  This  operation 
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takes  about  three  hours.  About  half-past  one  we  were 
rescued  by  an  English-speaking  Italian,  who  provided  a  car 
into  Pisa,  showed  us  the  Leaning  Tower,  and,  what  was 
more  important,  a  hotel,  the  marble  stairs  of  which  called  for 
careful  negotiation.  Here  we  took  a  meal  of  sorts,  for  owing 
to  riots  the  hotel  commissariat  had  not  yet  received  its  daily 
replenishment. 

The  next  day  we  left  for  Rome,  where  we  arrived  after 
three  and  a  half  hours'  flying.  Rome  is  a  wonderful  sight 
from  the  air,  but  as  this  is  a  chronicle  of  events  and  not  of 
places,  I  will  leave  its  description  to  those  whose  imagination 
is  readier  than  mine,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  Eternal 
City  is  not  confined  to  two  views  from  the  air  and  a  few 
excursions  on  the  ground. 

At  Rome  we  were  delayed  while  an  engine  on  one  of  the 
machines  had  its  reduction  gear  changed,  an  operation  which 
involves  almost  as  much  work  as  removing  the  engine  alto- 
gether. On  the  i8th  we  started  for  Taranto,  in  the  heel  of 
Italy,  at  11.30.  The  weather  was  hot  (as  might  have  been 
expected)  and  moderately  cloudy.  We  followed  the  Appian 
Way  over  the  Alban  Hills,  whence  it  runs  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  to  Terracina,  on  the  coast.  At  Gaeta  we  turned 
east  and  flew  over  Capua  at  about  2,500  feet.  We  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  obtaining  a  good  view  of  Vesuvius,  which 
was  hidden  by  clouds.  From  this  point  onwards  we  had  no 
more  peace  until  we  landed  at  Taranto.  For  some  reason 
or  other  (possibly  a  strained  wire  or  cable)  my  machine 
evinced  a  strong  desire  to  turn  to  the  left.  To  counteract 
this  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  steady  pressure  on  the  rudder- 
bar  with  the  right  foot.  As  time  went  on  this  extra  strain 
developed  into  acute  discomfort,  and  to  relieve  things  I  tied 
a  piece  of  string  to  the  rudder-bar,  and  took  off  some  of  the 
pressure  by  pulling  this  from  time  to  time ;  this  device  was 
of  little  use.  Worse,  however,  was  to  follow.  After  leaving 
Capua  we  entered  a  mountainous  region,  flying  up  a  wide 
valley  at  3,000  feet  with  mountains  on  each  side  ranging  up 
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to  5,000  feet.  Mountain  flying  is  different  from  flying  under 
other  conditions.  The  theoretical  side  need  not  trouble  us, 
so  I  will  describe  a  few  of  the  practical  inconveniences.  As 
we  advanced  up  the  valley  the  "  bumpiness  "  of  the  air  in 
creased,  and  what  was  more  alarming,  we  began  to  lose 
height,  even  with  the  engines  working  at  full  power.  This 
was  disconcerting  to  say  the  least  of  it,  because  we  could 
not  see  a  piece  of  level  ground  for  miles.  True,  there  was 
(on  paper)  an  aerodrome  at  Beneventum,  but  as  we  failed 
altogether  to  find  this,  it  was  not  much  of  a  consolation. 
Fortunately  at  2,000  feet  the  downward  motion  stopped,  and 
for  the  "next  two  hours  we  wrestled,  turn  and  turn  about, 
with  four  and  a  half  tons-  of  pitching  and  rolling  Handley- 
Page.  Flying  is  always  a  strain,  but  does  not  often  amount 
to  hard  physical  work,  as  it  did  in  this  instance.  At  last, 
however,  we  flew  into  comparative  peace  over  flat  country, 
and  leaving  Foggia  many  miles  on  our  left,  struck  the  coast 
at  Bari.  Here  fresh  trouble  awaited  us.  "  The  Port 
Engine,"  so  runs  my  log  book,  "  conked  over  Bari — no  land- 
ing grounds — engine  induced  to  function  intermittently  by 
continuous  pumping."  As  we  passed  over  Bari  a  series  of 
minor  explosions  in  one  engine  showed  that  trouble  was 
brewing,  and  a  glance  at  the  instruments  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  left-hand  engine  was  doing  no  work.  I  was  in  the 
engine  room  at  the  time,  and,  guessing  that  {he  mechanical 
petrol  pump  which  feeds  the  engine  had  broken  down,  started 
to  use  the  emergency  hand  pump.  One  of  the  mechanics 
wriggled  forward  to  relieve  me,  and  I  went  "  on  deck  "  to 
take  control.  The  trouble  yielded  to  treatment,  and  though 
we  lost  some  height  the  refractory  engine  gathered  sufficient 
power  to  drag  us  to  Taranto — the  Tarentum  of  ancient  times, 
which  had  become,  by  this  time,  a  British  embarkation 
camp. 

Careful  examination  of  the  engine  and  petrol  system  failed 
to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  a  fifteen  minutes'  test 
flight  showed  that  the  engine  was  in  working  order  again. 
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On  22nd  July,  at  11.30,  we  set  out  for  Athens,  less  two 
machines  which  had  been  slightly  dafnaged  by  "  taxi-ing  " 
into  each  other.  (They  rejoined  us  at  Crete.)  We  went  a 
bit  off  our  course  in  crossing  the  Adriatic,  but  not  more  than 
about  twenty  miles,  and  flew  down  the  apparently  unin- 
habited coast  of  Greece  in  the  teeth  of  a  fairly  strong  wind 
which,  of  course,  considerably  reduced  our  speed.  The 
rudder  trouble  had  been  rectified,  and  the  "  balloon  "  climbed 
comfortably  to  4,000  feet.  The  weather  was  perfect,  me 
engines  worked  beautifully,  the  scenery  was  magnificent;  in 
fact,  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  up  which  we  flew  in  the  late  after- 
noon, looked  so  wonderful  that  I  cannot  resist  some  attempt 
at  description.  Imagine  a  broad  arm  of  the  .sea  turned  into 
dazzling  silver  white  by  the  sun,  enclosed  on  either  side  by 
a  precipitous  coast,  coloured  in  every  conceivable  shade  of 
greert  and  brown,  gradually  receding  upwards  to  be  crowned 
by  white-topped  mountains,  and  over  all  the  deep  blue  of  a 
cloudless  sky ;  and  imagine  yourself  aloof  from  all  this  so 
that  distance  toned  down  any  discordant  note,  and  you  may 
perhaps  form  some  idea  of  the  fairyland  which  is  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  gulf  at  its  eastern  extremity  we 
discovered  an  aerodrome  and  landed.  Unfortunately  it  was 
the  wrong  one  (our  information  had  been  inaccurate),  and 
we  were  accosted  in  voluble  Greek  by  members  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  guard.  As  neither  side  could  understand  a 
word  the  other  was  saying  (though  we  gave  the  Greeks  a 
choice  of  good  English  and  bad  French)  the  conversation 
languished.  The  Greeks,  however,  with  a  flash  of  their 
traditional  wisdom,  led  us  to  a  telephone  and  rang  up  the 
Air  Force  representative  at  our  proper  destination.  This  we 
reached  at  twenty  minutes  past  six,  6  hours  25  minutes  after 
leaving  Taranto. 

The  next  morning  was  spent  in  filling  up  and  the  usual 
examination  of  engines  and  machines.  At  ten  minutes  past 
two  we  started  for  Crete,  and  flying  over  Athens— the  ruins 
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on  the  Acropolis  were  easily  picked  oat — headed  for  Cape 
Malea  at  the  southern  limit  of  Greece.  From  here  we  set  a 
course  for  Crete,  which  was  out  of  sight,  and  about  five 
o'clock  we  came  in  full  view  of  the  island.  I  was  flying  at 
the  time,  but  had  to  hand  over  and  go  <:  below  "  to  rest  my 
eyes,  which  had  become  half  blind  on  account  of  the  glare 
of  the  sun  on  the  water.  Luckily  the  trouble  soon  went  off, 
and  I  was  able  to  land  the  machine^  dangerously  near  some 
others,  it  is  true,  and  breaking  our  already  damaged  tail 
skid  in  the  process.  On  the  aerodrome  we  found  one  of  the 
machines  that  had  left  Lille  before  us  undergoing  extensive 
engine  repairs.  The  two  aeroplanes  which  we  had  left 
behind  in  Italy  also  rejoined  the  formation  at  this  stage,  so 
that  five  Handleys  left  for  Africa  on  26th  July  soon  after 
nine  o'clock.  As  Suda  Bay,  the  name  of  the  aerodrome, 
was!  on  the  north  coast  we  had  to  fly  round  the  island  before 
heading  for  Sallum,  the  height  of  the  mountains  preventing 
a  crossing  of  the  island  itself.  The  sea  passage  from  Crete 
to  the  Gulf  of  Sallum,  on  the  African  coast,  is  about  160 
miles.  It  is  a  lonely  piece  of  water  (we  only  saw  one  ship) 
and  we  calculated  that  if  one  of  our  number  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  come  down,  he  could  not  possibly  be  rescued  for 
two  days  ;  by  which  time  neither  he  nor  the  machine  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  above  water.  However,  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  the  Handley-Page  was  not  to  be  tested  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  all  machines  arrived  safely  at  the  aerodrome.  All 
this  time  we  had  been  gradually  nearing  what  looked  like  a 
thin  low-lying  bank  of  clouds.  This  finally  materialised  into 
the  flat  African  coast,  which  is  defended  from  the  sea  by 
sand  dunes.  In  case  of  possible  accidents  we  came  quite 
close  in  shore  before  turning  east  to  Mersa  Matruh,  no  miles 
away,  instead  of  increasing  the  sea  passage,  and  thereby 
shortening  the  total  distance  by  flying  in  a  direct  line. 

Even  at  4,000  feet  it  was  uncomfortably  bumpy  over  the 
desert — a  most  uninteresting  and  monotonous  place  to  fly 
over — so  we  kept  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  coast  until 
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we  reached  Mersa  Matruh,  a  small  Senussi  village  with  a 
military  governor  and  a  detachment  of  the  Camel  Corps. 
Shutting  off  the  engines  we  glided  down  discussing  (it  is  quite 
easy  to  talk  in  a  Handley  with  the  engines  off)  which  exactly 
was  aerodrome  and  which  virgin  forest  (a  distinctio  mere 
rationis).  At  about  2,000  feet  the  air  became  extremely 
hot,  and  we  seemed  to  be  able  to  smell  the  hot  dry  desert. 
At  1.55  we  touched  Egyptian  soil  (or  rather  Libyan  Desert 
sand),  4  hours  50  minutes  after  leaving  Crete. 

Matruh  aerodrome  is  divided  from  the  sea  by  sand  dunes ; 
a  small  lagoon  running  inland  borders  another  side ;  the  rest 
is  open  to  the  desert.  We  parked  the  machines  near  the 
lake,  and  after  being  hospitably  refreshed  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Camel  Corps,  decided  to  spend  the  night  on  the  sand 
near  our  machines,  which  were  about  two  miles  from  the 
camp.  Accordingly,  after  a  very  excellent  dinner,  a  desert 
patrol  car  took  us  out  to  the  'drome,  and  we  settled  down 
to  sleep,  enveloped  in  flying  coats,  thinking'  that  the  sand 
would  keep  warm  all  night.  It  was  a  vain  hope,  and  those 
of  us  who  managed  to  sleep,  woke  up  stiff  and  cold  the  next 
morning.  Daylight  brought  a  double  surprise — the  wonder- 
ful Eastern  sunrise  and  the  sight  of  our  machines  standing 
in  about  three  inches  of  water!  A  strong  wind,  I  believe, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  lake's  overflowing,  but  be  that  as 
it  may  our  start  was  delayed  by  three  hours,  while  with  the 
help  of  about  thirty  more  or  less  naked  savages  (using  the 
word  in  the  Pickwickian  sense)  the  machines  were  dragged 
out  of  the  soft  wet  sand. 

Mersa  Matruh  to  Cairo  is  about  280  miles.  We  followed 
the  coast  until  within  ten  miles  of  Alexandria  and  Ihen  turned 
S.E.  across  the  desert  to  Cairo.  All  went  well  until  we  were 
about  40  miles  from  that  town,  and  flying  over  rough  undu- 
lating desert.  Then  the  left-hand  engine,  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary coughs,  ceased  work  altogether.  I  immediately 
headed  N.E.  for  the  cultivated  land  of  the  Nile  delta,  which 
is  perfectly  flat  and  is  cut  up  into  small  squares  by  hundreds 
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of  irrigation  canals.  After  the  hand  pump  had  been  used 
for  about  five  minutes  the  engine  picked  up,  and  we  were 
able  to  continue,  though  it  kept  us  in  a  state  of  suspense  by 
continually  rattling  and* banging,  and  only  doing  its  proper 
work  at  intervals.  However,  it  served  to  bring  us  to  Cairo, 
the  Pyramids,  and  our  aerodrome  at  Heliopolis,  where  we 
landed  at  a  great  pace,  at  twenty  minutes  to  three,  and  so 
ended  a  flight  of  roughly  2,000  miles.  The  actual  flying 
time,  for  my  machine,  was  39  hours  39  minutes,  which  was 
spread  over  a  period  of  three  weeks. 

J.  HETHERINGTON,  R.A.F. 


(Dbituarj). 


Henry  T.  Sandy,  F.R.I.B.A. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  architect  and  adviser  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  fabric  and  internal  decoration  of 
the  College,  Henry  T.  Sandy  took  a  keen  personal  interest 
in  Oscott  and  Oscotians,  and  by  his  premature  death  on 
January  i6th,  at  the  age  of  53,  we  have  lost  able  professional 
services  enhanced  by  sincere  friendship. 

Born  at  Stafford  in  1868,  the  eldest  of  the  eight  sons  of  the 
late  Henry  Sandy,  he  was  educated  at  St.  Wilfrid's  College, 
where  five  of  his  brothers  followed  him,  of  whom  Frederick 
and  Hubert  completed  their  studies  for  the  priesthood  at 
Oscott.  Mr.  Sandy  served  his  Articles  for  the  architectural 
profession  with  the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Joyce,  of  Stafford,  and 
then  for  wider  experience  and  responsibility  he  went  to  the 
London  office  of  Mr.  Basil  C.  Champneys,  architect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Later  he  acquired  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Joyce,  of  Stafford,  and  in  1920  took  into  partner- 
ship Mr.  E.  B.  Norris,  A.R.J.B.A. 

Of  his  works  best  known  to  Oscotians  may  be  mentioned 
St.  Edward's  Church  and  St.  Paul's  Convent  Chapel,  Selly 
Park,  St.  Edward's  Home  and  St.  Gerard's  Hospital,  Coles- 
hill,  St.  Paul's  Schools,  Vernon  Road,  Edgbaston,  St.  Chad's 
Girls'  School,  Brearley  Street,  and  the  Home  for  Mentally 
Deficient  Children  at  Besford  Court.  Amongst  the  more 
important  improvements  and  additions  carried  out  under  his 
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direction  at  Oscott  are  the  reconstruction  of  the  Open  Cloister 
in  1899,  new  sanitary  and  drainage  system  in  1903,  canopy 
of  the  Lady  Statue  in  the  Open  Cloister,  1905,  general  repairs 
to  fabric,  under  the  Knight  bequest,  including  asphalt  roofs, 
and  terrazzo  flooring  in  the  cloisters  and  refectory,  1905-6, 
the  Northcote  Memorial  Chapel's,  St.  Joseph's1  Altar,  and  the 
Observatory,  1909,  the  lantern  over  the  Weedall  Chantry, 
1911,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  eighth  scale  ground  plan  of 
the  College  which,  as  a  substitute  for  a  few  bits  of  card- 
board with  pencil  notes  of  drains  and  pipes  by  John  Ranford, 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Procurator  in  ascertaining 
and  recording  the  network  of  these  important  services  which 
lie  beneath  the  surface. 

In  1906  Mr.  Sandy  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Oscotian 
Society,  and  from  1916  to  1919  served  on  the  Council,  always 
making  a  point  of  being  present  at  the  meetings  and  giving 
freely  of  his  professional  advice  on  the  many  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  artistic  features  of  the 
College  carried  out  by  the  Society. 

As  a  Catholic  layman  his  name  has  been  prominent  in 
England  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  formation  of  the 
Catenian  Association.  Having  founded  the  Birmingham 
Circle,  he  was  elected  its  first  president  and  held  that  office 
for  two  years,  after  which  he  was  elected  Grand  President 
of  the  Association  in  England,  and  was  again  elected  for  a 
second  year  of  office. 

The  Requiem  was  sung  at  St.  Austin's,  Stafford,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Sandy,  and  his  body  laid  to  rest  in  the  family 
grave  at  Castle  Church.  R.I. P. 

Rev.   Chichele  Giles. 

Fr.  Giles  was  born  at  London  in  1850 ;  on  the  conversion 
of  his  parents  in  1863,  he  left  Lancing  College  and  came  to 
Oscott  (1864-68).  He  then  took  up  business  in  London,  but 
later  returned  to  Oscott  (1883-87)  to  study  for  the  priesthood 
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and  was  ordained  here.  A  friend  of  Bishop  Knight,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Shrewsbury  diocese  and  spent  the 
first  years  of  his  priestly  career  at  Birkenhead,  where,  despite 
his  duties  as  Bishop's  Secretary,  he  found  time  for  missionary 
labour.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  to  Newport,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  official  work  as  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  devoted 
himself  earnestly  to  the  care  of  his  parish.  "  He  was,"  a 
colleague  tells  us,  "  a  recognised  model  of  the  priestly  life, 
conspicuous  for  his  love  of  the  House  of  God."  He  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  beautify  his  church,  and  the 
stained  glass  windows,  the  font,  and  the  Stations  are  some 
of  the  features  which  he  added.  In  his  zeal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith  he  compiled  an  excellent  refutation  of 
Continuity  claims,  entitled  Which  is  the  Old  Church?  Nor 
were  his  activities  restricted  to  his  flock ;  as  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  of  the  Marsh  Trustees,  and  of  the  Burial 
Board  for  several  years,  he  served  the  public  interests  with 
a  fidelity  that  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  townspeople.  Known  by  his  large  heartedness  to  many, 
it  was  only  to  a  few  that  he  revealed  the  finer  points  of  his 
lovable  character,  his  simplicity,  humility,  his  unselfishness, 
and  strength  of  will.  The  numerous  attendance  of  clergy 
and  laity  at  his  obsequies  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held.  R.I. P. 

Monsignor  Scott. 

Mgr.  Scott  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1838.  Although 
intended  by  his  father  for  the  Anglican  Ministry,  he  early 
felt  attracted  by  the  Church  which  he  entered  in  1855 ;  and 
came  to  Oscott  (1855-56).  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
English  College,  Rome,  and  received  ordination  in  1862  at 
the  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  was  chosen  that  year 
to  preach  before  Pius  IX.  He  remained  ten  years  longer  in 
Rome,  during  which  time  he  secured  his  D.D.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Coldham 
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Hall,  and  later  (1875)  to  tne  chapter  of  Northampton,  and 
became  Vicar  General1  in  1879 — an  office  which  he  held  for  the 
remaining-  forty-three  years  of  his  life.  In  1883  ne  succeeded 
Canon  Quinlivan,  of  Cambridge,  at  a  time  when  bigotry  ran 
high ;  but  his  intrepid  faith?  his  charity  and  calm  tenacity  of 
purpose  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  in  time  the  obscure 
church  with  its  little  band  of  worshippers  was  replaced  by 
the  present  noble  edifice  and  its  large  congregation.  His 
talents  were  of  the  highest ;  apart  from  theology,  which  he 
constantly  refreshed  by  assiduous  study,  he  was  well  versed 
in  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  an  accomplished 
organist  and  a  brilliant  pianist.  His  character  has  been 
described  as  saintly,  and  his  death  will  be  felt  by  a  wide 
circle.  His  funeral  took  place  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
and  the  English  Martyrs,  Cambridge,  with  Pontifical  High 
Mass  sung  by  the  Bishop  of  Northampton. 

Canon  Joseph   Walsh. 

Born  at  Liverpool  in  1849,  Canon  Joseph  Walsh,  after 
receiving  part  of  his  education  at  Oscott,  was  ordained  in 
1879. 

Canon  A.  L.   Chattaivay. 

Canon  A.  L.  Chattaway  was  ordained  in  1877,  and  spent 
the  first  six  years  of  his  priestly  career  at  St.  Chad's 
Cathedral.  He  became  later  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools, 
and  finally  rector  of  St.  Joseph's,  Nechells,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death. 

[Memoirs  of  the  last  two  will  appear  in  the  Summer 
Edition. — ED.] 

Requiescant  in  Pace. 
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The  Archbishop  of  New  York,  in  the  preface  to  A  General 
Introduction  to  the  Bible,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  P.  Grannan, 
D.D.,  Ph.D.  (Consultor  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America), 
states  that  this  publication  "  will  be  of  great  service  to  those 
who  feel  the  need  of  a  clear,  orderly  exposition  of  Catholic 
teaching  concerning  Scripture."  This  feeling,  aroused  by 
the  ruthless  attacks  upon  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  prevalent 
among  the  Catholics  of  England.  Admirable  as  some  of 
our  Scriptural  Manuals  have  proved,  in  particular  the  Manuel 
Biblique,  there  exists  a  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  work 
in  English.  This  need  is  supplied  by  the  four  volumes  of 
Monsignor  Grannan.  The  action  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
declaring  the  Vulgate  authentic  is  treated,  we  think,  at  too 
great  length.  The  volume  on  Inspiration  is  of  exceptional 
importance.  This  difficult  subject  is  handled  in  a  masterly 
way.  The  various  views  of  the  nature  of  inspiration  are  ex- 
pounded, the  author  clearly  proving  that  of  Verbal  Inspiration 
(as  held  by  Billot,  Tanquerey,  Brassac,  etc.)  to  be  the  best. 
He  bases  his  arguments  chiefly  upon  the  idea  of  inspiration 
and  on  the  laws  of  human  psychology.  The  encyclicals  on 
Sacred  Scripture  are  strictly  followed,  and  the  fact  that  the 
writer  is  in  accord  with  the  recent  encyclical  Spiritus  Para- 
clitus  is  in  itself  a  powerful  recommendation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  high  price  (32]-  net)  will  not  prevent  so  admir- 
able a  work  from  becoming  widely  known. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  Bible  in  general  is 
stated  plainly  and  concisely  in  a  C.E.G.  pamphlet  entitled 
Catholics  and  the  Bible,  the  summary  of  which  is  :  "  The 
Bible  is  the  Notebook  of  the  Church,  and  She  the  guardian, 
exponent  and  interpreter  of  it.  By  concrete  evidence  the 
worn-out  old  calumny  '  that  Catholics  and  the  Bible  are 
enemies  and  strangers  '  is  ably  refuted."  A  few  special 
questions,  dealt  with  at  the  Catholic  Bible  Congress,  are  to 
be  found  in  The  Religion  of  the  Scriptures  (3/6  net,  2nd  ed  , 
ii2  pp.,  Heffer).  The  two  prefaces  give  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  Congress  and  some  account  of  its  success.  The  first 
paper  deals  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  inspiration,  which 
is  explained  fully  and  with  great  clearness.  The  next  two 
papers  describe  respectively  the  institutional  and  personal 
side  of  Old  Testament  religion,  i.e.,  the  Mosaic  Law  and 
the  work  of  the  prophets.  These  two  papers  give  many  indi- 
cations of  the  manner  in  which  the  Old  Testament  pre-figured 
the  New  (e.g.,  the  connection  between  the  blood  prohibition 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary),  and  thus  lead  to  the  next  paper, 
"  Christ  in  the  New  Testament."  From  Christ  Himself  it 
is  natural  to  pass  on  to  His  Church,  and  in  "  The  Organised 
Church  in  the  New  Testament  "  we  are  shown  that  Our  Lord 
most  emphatically  intended  to  leave  behind  Him  an  organised 
and  visible  society.  The  sixth  section  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  "  St.  Jerome  the  Interpreter,"  and  explains  how  his  Vul- 
gate is  not  only  "  the  supreme  literary  production  of  the 
Roman  Church,"  but  almost  created  a  new  language  and 
"  inspired  the  boundless  mediaeval  Christian  literature." 
Quite  apart  from  the  valuable  matter  this  book  contains,  it 
has  the  added  merit  of  stimulating  thought. 

A  Scheme  for  Religious  Instruction  is  a  well-planned  guide 
for  religious  instructors  of  children.  (B.O.W. ,  if-  net.) 
The  lessons  are  arranged  into  three  divisions  corresponding 
to  the  stages  of  school-life,  infancy,  childhood  and  early 
adol'escence.  Each  division  is  preceded  by  general  principles, 
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and  practical  suggestions  are  made  during  the  course  of  the 
lessons. 

To  those  who  make  it  a  Christmastide  custom  to  give  a 
representation  in  some  form  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Sacred 
Infancy  Homo  Factus  Est,  a  Mystery  Play  in  honour 
of  the  Incarnation  (R.  Foy  B.  Bowerman ;  wrapper,  1/6  net ; 
Vasalli  and  Sons,  Bath)  will  come  as  a  welcome  variation 
from  Bethlehem  tableaux.  The  play  is  in  five  acts,  and  in- 
cludes twenty-two  characters,  besides  guards,  angel's,  court- 
iers, etc.  We  are  especially  impressed  with  Act  II.,  ''The 
Hillside  near  Bethlehem,"  which  is  full  of  the  crisp  moon- 
light mystery  of  Christmas,  and  recalls  wonderfully  the  Gospel 
account  of  the  action  of  the  Unborn  Babe  on  His  Mother's 
visit  to  St.  Elizabeth.  The  summoning  of  "  Rebecca  "  to 
Our  Lady's  side  and  her  supporting  Her  with  St.  Joseph  is, 
we  think,  an  action  that  should  be  omitted  in  view  of  the 
certain  theological  conclusion  that  Our  Lady  was  spared  the 
throes  of  childbirth.  We  wonder  why  Our  Lady  is  repre- 
sented as  learning  from  another  source  than  the  Archangel, 
and  before  the  Annunciation,  of  the  marvel  wrought  in  St. 
Elizabeth.  Apart  from  these  two  things  we  heartily  recom- 
mend the  play. 

In  very  few  pages  the  writer  of  Two  Stones  (C.T.S. 
pamphlet,  by  G.  R.  Snell)  shows  how  great  is  the  damage 
done  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  especially  to  individual 
Catholics,  by  those  who,  whil'e  persistently  calling  themselves 
Catholics,  never  practice  their  religion.  The  second  story 
might  find  a  place  in  the  little  book  called  Saturdays  with 
Mary  were  it  only  proved  to  be  authentic,  and  such  is  not 
impossible. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Three  Poor  Men  (C.T.S.  pamphlet) 
is  a  story  retold  from  Count  Tolstoi.  The  theme  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  There  are  diversities 
of  operations  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  worketh  all  in  all." 
(i  Cor.  xii.  6).  The  setting  (which  belongs  entirely  to  Miss 
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Hickey)  is  admirably  chosen,  and  the  story  told  with  an  en- 
gag-ing  simplicity. 

Appended  is  another  tale  entitled  The  First  Windmill, 
written  in  the  same  attractive  style.  Events  of  another  kind 
are  narrated  in  The  Story  of  My  Religious  Experiences  by 
Rev.  H.  Wyman,  C.S.P.  (C.T.S.  pamphlet).  The  record 
of  his  conversion  is  full  of  interest.  In  the  concluding  pages 
the  author  shows  that  the  stability  of  civil  society,  as  such, 
depends  on  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  civil  authority  of 
its  need  for  a  Divine  sanction. 

Under  the  title  Thoughts  for  a  Child  of  Mary  (C.T.S. 
pamphlet)  Miss  Ward  enunciates  :\  fundamental  truth — we 
cannot  measure  the  worth  of  the  smallest  action  offered  to 
God.  Applying  this  to  the  subject  of  Vocation  she  appeals 
for  a  better  dedication  of  the  "  Tittle  hours  "  of  life,  the  hours 
of  daily  routine  and  commonplace  tasks.  She  also  offers 
some  useful  warnings  and  suggestions  to  Children  of  Mary. 

The  Institute  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (C.T.S.  2d.)  describes 
the  origin  and  object  of  that  order.  Founded  at  Angers  in 
1830,  the  primary  aim  of  the  order  is  to  provide  a  shelter 
for  homeless  girls  and  destitute  or  fallen  women.  The  order 
thus  supplies  an  urgent  social;  need  whilst  performing  a  work 
of  sublime  chanty. 

The  C.T.S.  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  reprint  of  Papal 
Infallibility  by  the  Archbishop  of  Birmingham  (C.T.S.  2d.), 
and  thus  placing  within  the  reach  of  ail  the  paper  which  His 
Grace  read  before  the  Nicene  Society  at  Oxford  in  1921.  The 
object  of  the  distinguished  author  is  "to  put  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility  in  its  Catholic  setting,"  and  in  a  succinct, 
but  not  therefore  over  technical  form,  he  gives  the  outline 
of  the  Church's  teaching  on  the  matter. 

Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  it  is  certainly  carrying  out  the  Church's  desire  tor 
peace,  and  has  therefore  the  approval  of  Ecclesiastical 
authorities.  This  is  outlined  in  the  C.T.S.  pamphlet  Catho- 
lics and  the  League  of  Nations,  by  G.  E.  Astruther. 
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The  life  of  St.  John  Berchmans  by  H.  Martindale  (C.T.S. 
2d.),  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  happiest  products  from  thr's 
writer's  pen.  Its  appeal  is  immediate,  and  for  church 
students  in  particular  contains  a  world  of  meaning.  / 

The  principal  object  of  Fr.  Woodlock's  pamphlet  (C.T.S.) 
is  to  present  the  medical  evidence  of  a  few  instances  of  The 
Miracles  at  Lourdes.  The  cases  are  analysed  in  a  business- 
like and  matter-of-fact  style.  We  well  remember  the  writer's 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  when  he  was  lecturing  to*  soldiers 
at  Lourdes,  and  how  he  amazed  the  cicerone  by  his  remark- 
able fund  of  statistics.  We  welcome  this  new  publication. 

Mr.  Belloc's  Oatholic  Social  Reform  versus  Socialism  in 
C.T.S.  pamphlet  form  is  a  brief  and  forcible  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Socialism.  The  title  is  somewhat 
misleading,  as  the  article  confines  itself  to  an  exposition  of 
Socialism,  and  says  nothing  about  Catholic  Social  Reform. 
Possibl'y  the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  Catholic 
Social  Reform  consists  in  resisting  the  indirect  attack  made 
upon  the  Church  by  Socialism.  To  those  Catholics  who  are 
unaware  of  the  Socialistic  denial  of  the  inherent  right  to 
private  property,  this  little  pamphlet  may  enlighten  them. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  characteristic  of  Catholic  Social  writers 
in  this  country  to  devote  more  of  their  attention  to  the  in- 
iquities of  Socialism  than  to  the  teaching  of  positive  Catholic 
Social  Science.  Mgr.  Parkinson's  Primer  is  one  of  the  few 
exceptions. 

The  Catholic  Almanack  and  Guide  to  the  Services  of  the 
Church  for  1922  (B.O.  &  W. ,  3d.)  is  a  veritable  encyclopaedia 
of  Catho-lic  information,  full  of  interesting  surprises,  as,  for 
instance,  when  one  finds  names,  etc.,  of  the  English  martyrs 
standing  "  cheek  by  jowl  "  with  weights  and  measures. 
Apart  from  this  occasional  incongruity  of  matter,  which  must 
occur  when  so  much  material!  is  brought  together  in  so  small 
a  space,  the  publication  is  a  valuable  and  useful  one. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  inroads  of  an  influenza  epidemic  have  but  slightly 
affected  this  number  of  The  Oscotiau.  Willing  hands  were 
not  wanting. 

On  account  of  the  now  increased  size  of  the  magazine, 
it  has  been  considered  wise  to  appoint  as  sub-editor  Mr. 
James  Byrne. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Irish  Peace  Treaty  (Dec.  7)  profoundly  affected  the 
House,  more  especially  the  Irish  students.  The  terms  were 
read  out  in  the  refectory,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rector  granted 
a  holiday  for  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  an  impromptu 
concert  celebrated  the  occasion  ;  the  Rector  and  staff  attended. 
The  Common  Room  (now  the  top  billiard  room)  had  been 
previously  decorated  through  the  initiative  of  a  few  students. 
Two  long  streamers  (in  Gaelic)  wished  health  to  the  Gael 
for  ever  and  a  100,000  welcomes  to  all  present.  An  Irish 
flag  hung  before  the  table. 

The  concert  itself  did  not  present  any  particularly  striking 
feature,  nor  were  all  the  items  Irish.  The  best  received  piece 
was  that  by  which  Mr.  T.  Butler  discovered  to  us  his  voice, 
"Irish  Lullaby,"  a  beautiful  and  simple  song.  The  general 
exhilaration  produced  by  the  great  event  (the  Treaty)  over- 
rul'ed  criticism.  Everything  pleased.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Rector 
delivered  an  appropriate  address.  The  world,  he  declared, 
had  been  so  astonished  during  the  past  forty-eight  hours 
that  it  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  The  predominant  sentiment 
of  the  students  should  be  that  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
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happy  reconciliation.  The  Rector,  basing  his  appreciation 
of  Irish  character  on  a  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Irish,  both  at  home  and  abroad }  corroborated  the  statement 
of  a  former  Oscott  professor  who  declared  that  the  Irish  were 
a  most  lovable  people.  As  to  the  future,  the  speaker  had 
confidence  that  Ireland  would  ultimately  surmount  every 
difficulty ;  the  country  possessed  the  power  of  raising  up  a 
magnificent  nation.  As  to  the  past,  it  no  longer  existed. 
That  day  was  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  he  hoped  that 
his  hearers  would  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  Peace.  This 
speech  expressed  the  sentiments  of  everyone,  and  met  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  The  whole  terminated  with  "  A 
Nation  once  again  "  and  "  God  save  the  King." 

The  theses  defended  by  Mr.  J.  Hetherington  in  the  Public 
Disputation  (Dec.  13)  were  taken  from  natural  theology.  The 
Objicientes  tried  in  many  ways  to  disprove  the  existence  and 
infinity  of  God,  Mr.  Leicester  arguing  that  from  finite  effects 
an  infinite  cause  could  not  be  proved,  and  that  a  divinely  made 
worl'd  must  be  without  evils  ;  Mr.  Carless,  that  the  world  itself 
was  a  cause,  a  self-evolved  nebula,  that  the  ultimate  vital 
principle  was  vis  cceca ;  Mr.  Rigby,  that  the  ideal  could  not 
exist,  that  God  lacked  the  perfections  of  the  world ;  Mr. 
Smith,  that  diverse  effects  demanded  diverse  causes  (not  a 
simple  cause),  that  a  simple  being  is  the  formal  esse  of  every- 
thing. To  these  objections  Mr.  Hetherington  replied  with 
ease  and  ability.  His  experience  as  aviator  no  doubt  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  He  made  for  his  objective  calmly  but 
unswervingly,  and  dropped  his  scholastic  bombs  with  nice 
precision. 

Fr.  Rickaby  anticipated  Christmas  in  the  Recolleclio  (Dec. 
17).  During  the  first  discourse  he  drew  attention  to  the 
importance  of  intellectual  interests  and  tastes.  The  cry  that 
all  is  vanity  could  easily  be  an  expression  of  1'aziness.  An 
excellent  mortification  was  hard  study,  especially  when  one 
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grew  weary.  To  be  blind  to 'intellectual  or  natural  beauty 
was  a  fallacy ;  to  eke  out  intellectual  activities  with  a  hobby 
was  reasonable.  Zest  helped  not  only  oneself  but  others. 

The  text  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born  "  formed  the  subject 
of  the  second  address.  The  birth  of  the  Child  gave  a  new 
start  to  humanity.  To  live  His  Life  ought  to  be  our  aim. 
This  implied  self-conquest,  mortification,  so  that  the  higher 
principle  in  us  might  obtain  superiority.  This  spiritual1  life 
transcended  every  other  kind.  The  real  joy  of  Chrstmas 
consisted,  in  possessing  this  life  more  fully.  The  Church 
prepared  us  for  the  event  by  her  liturgy.  The  Greater  Anti- 
phons  were  like  crescent  lights  to  show  us  the  way  to  the 
new-born  King.  Mankind  gave  little  signs  of  joy.  Russia 
in  particular  presented  a  sad  spectacle.  But  mankind  had 
abused  laws,  and  confusion  naturally  resulted.  The  Church 
now,  as  ever,  formed  the  bulwark  against  the  general  ruin. 
Religious  festivals  had  been  debased  to  saturnalia.  The 
Church  alone)  knew  how  to  rejoice. 

A  concert  (Dec.  19)  commemorated  Dr.  Miner's  Silver 
Jubilee.  The  most  striking  pieces  were  "  O  Lovely  Night  " 
(sung  by  Mr.  Emery,  with  violin  obligato  by  Mr.  Connelly) 
and  a  manly  monologue,  "  Spotty,"  by  Mr.  Probert.  An 
artistic  motto  had  been  prepared  (by  Mr.  O'Rourke)  bearing 
the  arms  of  Birmingham  and  Southwark  and  Ad  Multos 
Annos.  The  Dean  delivered  an  appropriate  address,,  thank- 
ing Dr.  Miller  for  accepting  the  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  students,  and  for  his  constant  kindly  attitude  towards 
them.  Dr.  Miller  answered,  eulogising  college  life  for  its 
power  of  preserving  one's  youthfulness,  and  thanked  the 
students  for  their  spiritual  present  (335  Masses  heard,  330 
Communions,  297  Rosaries,  30  Offices  recited).  Ad  Multos 
Annos  concluded  the  happy  proceedings. 

An  encouraging  report  of  the  past  term's  work  preceded 
the  Christmas  Concert.  The  Rector  congratulated  the 
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Jubilarians  (Dr.  Miller  and  Fr.  Sandy)  and  conveyed  to  the 
students  the  good  wishes  from  several  old  Oscotians.  The 
Schola  then  sang  the  carol  "  God  rest  you  merry  gentlemen  " 
in  the  old  English  way.  Dr.  Miller  thanked  the  custodians 
for  decorating  the  room ;  on  the  insistence  of  the  students 
they  (Messrs.  Hickson,  Warner  and  Brimley)  responded 
humorously.  Fr.  Sandy,  besides  regaling  the  House  with  a 
generous1  dessert,  treated  it  al^so  to  a  few  songs',  one  of  which 
he  specially  served  up  to  give  vent  to  his  procuratorial  senti- 
ments. The  fact  of  holding  the  celebrations  in  the  Upper 
Billiard  Room,  and  the  delight  of  the  Liverpool  students  at 
the  prospect  of  spending  (for  the  first  time  of  college  life) 
their  Christmas  holidays  at  home,  emphasised  the  joy  of  the 
evening. 

The  return — Jan.  16 — had  its  interest.  A  heavy  fall  of 
snow  made  the  final  stage  of  the  journey  difficult.  Several 
parties  were  delayed,  and  one  broke  down.  Influenza  ac- 
counted for  about  six  absentees.  Everything  went  well  for 
a  short  time,  but  the  influenza  soon  asserted  itself,  and 
gradually  nearly  all  the  servants,  a  third  of  the  students,  the 
Rector  and  Vice-Rector,  succumbed  to  its  attack.  In  this 
plight  an  external  nurse  was  called  in,  Austin's  and  Raphael's 
were  converted  into  hospital  wards,  and  the  fit  students  left 
again  for  home  just  one  week  after  their  return.  The 
epidemic  proved  in  the  event  to  be  of  a  mild  but  weakening 
kind ;  no  case  became  critical.  By  week-end  the  wards  were 
free  again,  cleaning  and  disinfecting  operations  carried  out,, 
and  a  circular  letter  informed  the  students  that  the  College 
would  re-open  on  February  Sth.  By  the  i3th  the  House  had 
reached  its  usual  strength. 

The  death  of  Pope  Benedict  and  the  election  of  Pope  Pius 
occurred  during  the  interregnum.  A  Solemn  Requiem  was 
sung  when  the  College  re-opened. 
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The  frost  which  had  set  in  just  before  the  second  return 
soon  covered  the  Mill  Pond.  A  small  band  of  keen  skaters 
risked  a  skim ;  only  one  of  their  number  went  through.  By 
dint  of  making  use  of  recreation  times  many  of  the  students 
managed  to  spend  some  six  hours  upon  the  ice.  For  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  Oscotians  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  they  cannot  legally  be  charged  for  skating  on  the 
pond  unless  the  Mayor  of  Sutton  so  orders  it.  Fr.  Sandy 
received  an  official  letter  to  this  effect. 

For  the  first  conference  of  the  Pecollectio  (March  4)  Fr. 
Rickaby  took  as  his  subject  the  dignity  of  the.  priesthood ; 
showed  how  Our  Lord  contines  in  the  priest's  work  of  teach- 
ing, healing  and  sacrificing.  This  last  was  the  chief  note 
of  the  priesthood,  the  one  most  assailed  by  the  so-called 
Reformation.  The  danger  always  existed  of  feeling  1'ess  a 
priest  and  more  a  man  of  the  world.  But  even  the  world 
respected  most  the  priest  who  was,  above  everything  else, 
priest.  The  grandeur  of  the  priesthood  should  lift  up  our 
minds.  Ideals  were  useful  and  necessary. 

Second  conference :  Humility  found  no  place  in  Aristotl'e's 
list  of  virtues,  for  it  resulted  from  man's  true  attitude  towards 
God,  Whereas  Aristotle  treated  of  man's  attitude  towards 
man,  in  the  civil  order.  In  striving  after  this  virtue  we 
should  keep  balance  by  regarding  not  merely  our  defects  but 
also  the  gifts  of  God.  To  limit  attention  to  the  former  would 
tend  to  produce  depression,  want  of  spirit;  to  the  latter, 
would  tend  to  produce  pride.  Just  as  fortitude  restrained 
both  fear  and  impetuosity,  so  humility  should  restrain  both 
depression  and  pride.  Humility  and  courage  went  hand  in 
hand.  The  more  humble  a  soul,  the  more  courageous  it  was. 
It  just  waited,  like  a  child,  for  God's  commands.  It  could 
stand  aside  at  the  right  time,  as  did  God  when  He  took  the 
form  of  a  servant.  A  humble  priest  had  the  strength  of 
a  lion. 
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On  March  zoth  a  Latin  pl'ay,  "  Triginta  Novem  Gradus," 
was  performed;  also  a  scene  from  "  The  Critic."  Both  are 
described  and  criticised  in  Play  Notes. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rector  gave  a  lecture  (March  14)  on  "  Un- 
employment," describing  its  evils  and  remedies.  Under  the 
latter  head  came  general1  thrift  and  the  provision,  by  public 
authorities,  of  productive  employment  for  those  willing  to 
work.  It  was  false  economy  for  the  Government  to  dole  out 
small  sums  for  nothing  instead  of  paying  twice  as  much  for 
fruitful  labour.  Better  distribution  of  wealth  was  needed. 
This  involved  difficult  problems  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
Church  alone  held  the  solution.  Yet  Catholics  were  for  the 
most  part  lethargic  with  regard  to  these  matters.  That 
everyone  should  be  a  landed  proprietor  was  the  ideal  not  of 
Marxism  but  of  the  encyclical  Rerurn  Novarum. 

The  St.  Patrick's  Concert  provided  a  pleasant  evening. 
Mr.  Butl'er  opened  with  a  pianoforte  selection  of  cheerful 
Irish  airs.  Mr.  Byrne  sang  "  The, Harp  that  Once."  Mr. 
O'Rourke  recited  an  amusing  dialogue  between  an  irate  old 
woman  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  The  "  Snowy-breasted 
Pearl,"  by  Mr.  Winsborough,  met  with  loud  applause.  Mr. 
Connelly  played  a  violin  solo  by  Dvorak.  A  humorous  satire 
with  original  variations  was  Mr.  Cunningham's  contribution ; 
Mr.  Lavin's,  "The  Green  Isle  of  Erin."  A  pleasing  quart- 
ette ended  the  programme. 

Dr.  Barrett,  who  presided,  called  attention  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  feast.  With  the  Irish,  nationality  and  faith 
were  inseparable.  Patrick  wast  both  saint  and  national  hero. 
This  saint  had  preached,  by  the  shamrock,  the  Trinity  in 
Unity.  Ireland  should  now  look  to  him  to  bring  about  a 
unity  of  hearts  in  the  trinity  of  contending  parties.  If  the 
Irish  prayed,  and  followed  the  counsels  of  their  religious 
superiors  this  would  finally  be  effected.  The  evening  closed 
with  a  verse  of  "  Hail  Glorious  St..  Patrick." 
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For  Passion  Sunday  Fr.  Rickaby  chose  "  Suffering  "  as  the 
subject  of  his  monthly  discourse.  Man  was  capable  of  ex- 
quisite pain.  The  problem  of  suffering  found  its  answer  in 
the  crucifix.  The  vigour  of  health  should  be  accepted  as 
the  summer  of  life.  Winter  would  come  in  God's  seasonable 
time.  The  will  of  the.  zealous  parish  priest  in  generously 
facing  his  duties  was  crucified.  The  cry  of  souls  rang 
piteously  in  his  ears. 

The  few  indications  we  have  of  Our  Lord's  attitude  towards 
His  sufferings  point  not  to  fear  but  to  a  desire  to  endure 
them.  We,  too,  ought  to  look  forward  to  our  work  with 
joy,  praying  to  be  so  guided  in  our  studies  that  they  might 
profit  souls  later  on,  praying  also  for  the  souls  to  be  entrusted 
to  our  care. 

A  Latin  play,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  preceded  by  the  usual 
recitations,  was  performed  on  April  5th.  The  simplicity  of 
the  plot,  and- of  the  Latin,  the  line  acting  and  staging,  and 
lastly,  the  well-chosen  songs,  made  it  a  huge  success.  An 
account  is  given  in  the  Play  Notes. 

The  first  public  Theological  Disputation  since  1915  took 
place  in  the  Northcote  Hall  on  March  nth.  Mr.  Wharton 
defended  several  theses  f-om  "  De  Verbo  Incarnate."  Mr. 
Lowndes  argued  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  Christ's 
body  was  not  human  or  real ;  Mr.  Brimley,  that  the 
hypostatic  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  was  a  union  in 
nature  ;  Mr.  Hickson,  that  Christ  on  earth  could  not  enjoy 
the  Beatific  Vision  and  that  His  human  knowledge  was 
limited.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Rector  expressed  great  satisfaction 
at  the  revival  of  theological  disputations.  Dr.  Bebbingtoii 
was  the  last  defensor. 

A  series  of  auctions  of  students'  books  has  been  carried 
out  by  Fr.  Sandy.  These  sales  afford  not  only  chances  of 
occasional'  bargains  but  of  much  amusement.  A  small  per- 
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centage  of  the  proceeds  goes  to  the  Church  Stalls'  Fund,  which 
has  by  now  reached  the  amount  of  £230.  At  each  contri- 
bution the  College  provides  an  equal  amount. 

•*  *  •*  •*  •*  * 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  old  custom  of  providing 
artistic  programmes  is  gradually  being  revived.  Mr.  Harris 
designed  that  for  the  Irish  Peace,  Mr.  O'Rourke  that  for 
St.  Patrick's/  Concert. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rector  has  begun  a  series  of  short  lectures 
on  Plain  Chant. 

Three  of  Canon  Glancey's  Targe  paintings  have  been  hung 
in  chapel. 

The  War  Memorial  has  been  set  up  under  the  XII.  Station. 
It  is  mounted  on  wooden  (oak)  frames,  is  oblong  in  shape, 

and  surmounted  by  inverted  shield  with  arms  of  College.  Its 
dimensions  are  2510.  by  i4in. 

Pray  for  souls  of  following  Oscotians  who  died  in  the 
Great  War:— 

1914—1919. 

Major  Jasper  J.  Hawley,  D.S.O.  1881-85. 

Lt.-Col. '  William  E.   Dugmore,   D.S.O.  1881-86. 

,,    '       Thomas  X.  Britten,  1882-86. 

,,  H.  Victor  de  la  Fontaine,  D.S.O.  1886-89. 

Rev.  Herbert  Collins,  C.F.  1902-1908. 

Lt.  Joseph  Arnold.  1903-05. 

Bombardier  John  Molloy.  1906-10. 

Pte.   Leo  Kelly.  i -908-9. 

Lt.  William  Farren.  J9i4- 

Sgt.  Bartholomew  Scanlon.  1914-15. 

Lt.  Oscar  E.  Drinkwater.  1914-17. 

2nd  Lt.  Joseph  Bernaerts.  1914-15. 

Lance-Corporal'  John  Stokes.  1916. 

An  ornamental  bronze  tablet,  gin.  by  gin.,  has  been  placed 
in  the  Weedall  Chauntry  in  memory  of  Canon  Greaney. 
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"  In  pace  quiescat  Adm.  Rev.  Gul.  Can.  Greaney,  almae 
matris  nostrae  primo  alumnus,  denique  vice-praeses  cujus 
memoriae  sacrum  Bertramus  C.  A.  -Windle  vir  equestris 
animo  gratissimo  erga  ducem  suum  ad  veram  disciplinam 
Christ!  hunc  titulum  posuit.  A.S.  MCMXXI." 

PLAY  NOTES. 

On  March  loth  two  plays  were  performed.  The  first  was 
a  Latin  setting  of  Buchan's  story,  the  plot  of  which  is  un- 
usuaMy  complicated.  Scudder,  a  political  agent,  having 
fallen  foul  of  a  secret  society f  betrays  confidences  to  Hannay, 
a  rich  American,  who  becomes  suspected  by  the  police  and 
the  society.  Hannay  brings  the  plotters  into  the  clutches 
of  the  law,  and  the  obstacles  he  has  to  overcome  before  doing 
so  form  the  chief  feature  of  the  play. 

In  Scene  I.  Scudder  (T.  Healey)  reveals  his  fears  to  Hannay 
(F.  Carless),  who,  after  an  excited  conversation,  departs. 
Scudder,  left  alone,  plays  patience,  "  solus  cum  solo,"  then 
gives  us,  after  a  little  hesitation,  a  short  song,  "  Celer  nunc 
volvatur  mundus."  Two  conspirators  (W.  Dempsey  and 
C.  O'Brien)  appear,  eventually  shoot  him,  and  leave  as 
callously  as  they  entered.  Upon  Hannay's  reappearance,  he 
discovers  the  body,  and  resolves  to  decamp. 

The  "  Lactis  venditor  "  (R.  Jennings),  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  milkman,  and  Alex  Turnbull  (A.  Prouclman), 
a  conscientious  stone-breaker,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  life-like  manner  of  acting.  The  apt  impersonation  of 
these  simple,  everyday  characters  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task,  especially  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  successfully  the 
ridicul'ous. 

Hannay  (now  D.  Rigby)  was  exact  with  regard  to  Latin 
quantities,  and  made  a  gentlemanly  workman.  He  was  not 
so  successful,  however,  when  attempting  to  draw  a  cork 
whilst  holding  the  bottle  in  a  horizontal  position,  an  action 
which  was  neither  in  keeping  with  his  past  aristocratic  con- 
nections, nor  his  present  disguise.  A  little  later,  however, 
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when  asked  to  sing,  he  modestly  and  indignantly  replies 
"  musicus  non  sum,"  but  after  a  little  pressure  he  intones 
the  best  song  of  the  evening,  "  In  the  Gloamin'."  The 
chorus,  which  we  may  quote,  was  taken  up  by  the  house  with 
great  enthusiasm : — 

"  Noli  contristari,  quando  labor  durus  est, 

Noli  perturbari,  spiritus  si  sanus  sit. 

Sol  refulgens  occidit — 

Dies  nova  semper  fit— 

Noli  unquam,  noli  desperare. " 

Another  realistic  touch  was  the  appearance  of  a  shepherd 
with  his  dog  (a  local  fox  terrier,  Pat,  captured  for  the 
occasion). 

Scene  V.  was  a  little  confusing,  and  interest  waned  a  little. 
The  Admiral  (T.  Adamson)  had  evidently  the  official  dignity 
and  decorations  if  not  the  stentorian  voice  required  by  his 
position,  but  we  take  note  that  he  wore  the  sword  on  the 
wrong  side.  His  interview  with  the  coastguard  (D.  Ford) 
was  a  little  sharp,  whilst  during  his  interrogations  he  gives 
us  an  excellent  example  of  how  not  to  use  the  telephone. 

In  the  final  scene  the  plot  is  unravelled  at  a  house  on  the 
coast  of  Kent.  The  conspirators  are  captured  by  detectives 
in  a  very  peaceful  struggle.  We  were  amazed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  "  Senex  "  (T.  Smith),  who  was  "  over-disguised  " 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  A  huge  red  covering,  resembling  a 
doormat,  should  not  be  used  to  represent  a  wig  and  beard. 

The  second  play  of  the  evening  was  taken  from  "  The 
Critic"  (Act  II.,  Sc.  ii.).  We  were  transported  into  the 
glories  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  all  too  brief  a  period, 
the  costumes  presenting  no  trace  of  anachronisms.  The  blunt 
but  kind-hearted  Puff  (J.  Byrne),  bedecked  with  powdered 
wig,  cravat,  ruffles,  with  the  fashionable  spots  upon  chin  and 
cheek,  administered,  with  frequent  taps  on  the  snuff  box, 
tactful  reproofs  and  expressive  praise.  With  majestic  bows 
he  introduces  the  stately  characters  who  oroceed,  one  by  one, 
to  play  their  parts.  The  complacent  Dangle  (R.  Rowlands), 
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the  sceptic  Sneer  (M.  Reynolds),  and  the  taciturn  Under- 
prcmpter  (T.  Weston),  formed  the  heckling-  audience.  The 
arrival  of  two  sentinels  (J.  Kershaw  and  V.  Reape),  cap-a-pie, 
and  bearing  halberds,  was  certainly  done  to  the  soldierlike 
clicking  of  heels,  but  their  ultimate  falling  to  sleep  upon  the 
carpet  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  military  discipline. 
"True,  gallant  Raleigh"  (P.  Hurley),  exuberant  Sir 
Christopher  (C.  Ashdown),  and  the  ponderous  Lord  Burleigh 
(A.  Campbell)  made  an  excellent  trio  representative  of  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  Elizabethan  times.  Burleigh,  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  appeared  well  able  to  bear  "  all  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  on  his  head."  He  paces  pensively  to 
and  fro,  and  having  never  uttered  a  word,  retires.  Leicester 
(T.  Butler),  with  the  Master  of  the  Horse  (D.  Cunningham) 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  (P.  O'Rourke),  gave  us  the 
final  tableau.  We  wish  to  offer  our  thanks  to  Mr.  O'Rourke, 
through  whose  initiative  and  industry  the  elegant  costumes 
were  produced. 

On  April  5th  another  Latin  play,  **  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  was 
staged,  and  according  to  universal  opinion  was  the  best  pro- 
duced at  Oscott  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. 

The  first  scene  was  set  in  a  tavern,,  crowded  with  an  ex- 
cellent variety  of  wine-bibbers  who,  after  a  preliminary  quaff, 
burst  forth  into  an  opening  chorus  set  to  the  music  of  "  Open 
your  hearts  and  let  the  sunshine  in."  Van  Twiller  (W. 
Dempsey),  with  dogmatic  preciseness  betokening  his  office 
of  advocate,  proposes  a  toast  to  which  they  all  heartily 
respond.  A  boisterous  brawl  is  soon  quelled  by  Kartbandt 
(M.  Byrne)  who,  from  the  depths  of  a  ponderous  beard,  gave 
us  a  delightful  version  of  "  A  hundred  years  from  now," 
which  we  append.  In  response  to  a  prolonged  encore,  the 
song  was  repeated.  Upon  the  appearance  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
(•W.  Ball),  with  all  the  outfit  necessary  for  the  "  compleat 
angler,"  a  serious  altercation  ensued,  during:  wh;?h  Von 
Bummel  (A.  Proudman)  ventured  to  propound  an  exhaustive 
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definition  of  an  angler,  as  "  piscator  est  qui  pisces  hamo 
capit."  Rip's  retaliating-  definition  of  the  company's  cere- 
visia,  "  constat  spuma  et  prajterea  nihil,"  was  much  simpler 
and  more  to  the  point.  The  advent  of  Rip's  wife  (J.  Ellison), 
skilfully  arrayed  with  all  the  finery  her  dignity  demanded, 
signalled  the  end  of  the  dispute.  Although  too  shy  to  face  the 
footlights,  despite  reiterated  remonstrances,  she  was  by  no 
means  backward  in  clearing  the  room.  AJone  with  Rip,  she 
upbraided  him  in  true  suffragist  style,  and  Rip,  believing  dis- 
cretion to  be  the  better  part  of  valour,  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
to  the  hills. 

For  the  swardy  glens  and  rippling  hills  of  Scene  II.  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  O'Rourke  and  Ford.  Rip  (T.  Adam- 
son),  overtaken  by  thunder  and  lightning,  was  comforted  by 
Knickerbocker  (G.  Atkinson),  whose  soothing  melody,  coupled 
with  the  true  operatic  "  nuances,"  ultimately  assuaged  his 
grief.  Intent  upon  returning  home,  he  is  arrested  by  the 
harmonious  voices  of  an  unseen  choir.  The  mysterious  com- 
portment of  the  silent  gnome  (V.  Reape)  was  perfect  to  a 
nicety,  and  we  appreciate  the  indecision  of  Rip  on  enlisting 
his  proffered  services  of  cicerone  for  an  expedition  through 
the  Catskill  hills.  On  their  return,  the  chief  of  the  gnomes 
(W.  Dempsey),  a  veritable  Mephistopheles  with  bristling 
trident,  appeared  with  a  trio  of  his  satellites  (T.Eaton,  J.  Ker- 
shaw,  J.  Connoll'y)  who,  after  a  dfJightful  solo  given  by  the 
giant  gnome  (T.  Eaton),  indulge  in  a  game  of  ninepins  with 
Rip,  and  the  latter,  having  laid  a  bet  and  won  it,  proceeded 
without  the  slightest  demur  to  accept  invisible  glasses  no 
doubt  filled  with  invisible  liquor,  as  payment  for  his  bet. 
Aided  by  the  Dutch  courage  thus  acquired,  Rip  sang  a  suit- 
able ditty  despite  his  frequent  protestation  "  non  sum 
musicus."  The  last  verse,  "  Et  ebrius  diu  dormivit,"  evi- 
dently deeply  affected  him,  for  to  the  sympathetic  chant  of 
the  encircling  gnomes  he  at'last  fell  a  sleepy  prey. 

Scene  III.  began  with  a  sweet  lullaby  ("  Sweet  and  Low  "). 
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"Dormistu?     Dormis  tu?. 
Winkle  dormisti  diu. 
Cito  surgito, 
Winkle  dormisti  diu. 
Stintje,  dilecta  expectat  te 
Excita  te  et  veni  ad  me. 
Surge  precor  assidue 
Plorant  liberi,  plorant  liberi  tui." 

Sung  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rector,  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Atkinson, 
from  behind  the  hills.  The  subsequent  awakening  of  Rip, 
hampered  by  his  matted,  snow-white  beard,  his  withered 
limbs  and  feeble  vision,  was  most  naturally  performed,  and 
we  warmly  congratulate  T.  Adamson. 

The  final  scene  was  set  in  a  village.  The  Mayor  (J.  Savin) 
and  his  Beadle  (P.  Rees)  were  a  little  more  dignified  than  the 
occasion  of  a  village  meeting  demanded,  but  the  haggard  Rip 
(now  J.  McLaughlin),  with  threadbare  clothes  and  well-rusted 
firelock,  had  no  time  for  such  pompous  displays.  Unfor- 
tunately a  slight  faux  pas  caused  the  ending  to  fall  flat.  Rip 
was  to  be  presented  to  his  son,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  excite- 
ment the  wrong  individual  was  about  to  be  presented,  and 
would  have  eventually  succeeded  if  he  had  not  been  forestalled 
by  the  real  son,  anxious  to  display  his  superabundant  filial 
reverence.  A  rousing  song  in  praise  of  American  liberty 
formed  the  concluding  item. 

At  the  close  the  audience  persisted  in  asking  for  the  author, 
and  the  great  acclamation  which  ensued  was  abundant  wit- 
ness of  the  appreciation  of  the  audience.  We  append  a 
typical  Latin  song,  taken  from  the  play.  It  will  be  noted  that 
it  is  a  rendering  of  the  English  original. 

C.  MURPHY. 

ALquus  suscipe  labores, 
Graves  tune  non  sunt ; 
Lsetabundus  fer  mcerores, 
Gaudio  tune  replentur. 
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Fata  mala  consequantur, 

Tu  fortis  semper  sis.     Eho! 

Quid  sit  nunc,  non  refert  tune, 

Centum  annis  post ! 

Vanum  est  currere, 

Vanum  est  furere, 

Stultum  rixam  facere. 

Abero !  eheu ! 

Aberis  et  tu. 

Ill'is  centum  annis  post ! 

Sed  alius  quis  tutus  dirigit  rem  : 

Atque  mundus  volvetur. 

Leves  erunt  tune  labores, 

Cuncti  oratores ! 

Gramophone  pra3l;ectiones 

Docet  auditores. 

In   culina   colloquentur 

Latinum   defcpente : 

Graecum    pariter   alumni, 

Quando  luctant  de  ente  !     Eho  ! 

Quantum   erit   tempus   feret, 

Centum   annis  post ! 

Lo-ngo  itinere 

Saepius  excurrere, 

Dapem   domi  sumere ! 

Utinam  et  vos,  utinam  et  nos 

Essemus  centenarii ; 

Dum  Rector  dirigens  aeroplanum, 

Ibit  ad  Capitulum ! 

Music  NOTES. 
The  Schola. 

The  Schola  is  at  present  passing  through  a  difficult  period. 
As  is  natural  to>  a  re-organised  body,  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
new  conditions  gradually.  So  far  the  reduction,  while  being 
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an  improvement  in  some  ways,  has  not  proved  a  marked 
success.  The  scanty  allowance  of  practice  time,  rendered 
still  less  by  the  recent  epidemic,  must  necessarily  prevent 
striking-  results.  Unfortunately  the  Schola  has  not  con- 
tributed any  items  at  the  recent  plays,  so  as  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  it  appears  to  better  advantage  in  the  concert- 
room  than  in  choir.  Nothing  new  has  been  attempted }  but 
several  of  the  usual  motetts,  particularly  Benz's  Rorate  Cocli 
Jesu  Redemptor  Omnium  and  Insurrexerunt  have  been  well 
rendered,  and  perhaps  more  especially  the  two  settings  of  the 
Ave  Regina  by  Soriano  and  Aichinger.  From  these  we  are 
confident  that  better  things  are  in  store  for  us. 

J.  CONNELLY. 

The    Band. 

The  concert  which  was  so>  successful  last  term  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  flicker  of  the  flame  before  dying  out,  for 
now  the  band  as  such  has  ceased  to  exist.  Various  causes, 
partly  financial  reasons,  partly  the  lack  of  talent  in  instru- 
mental music,  as  well  as  the  none  too>  bright  prospect  for  the 
future  have  led  to  this  decision.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the 
band  should  thus  be  given  up;  but  this  is  not.  the  first  time  it 
has  happened  in  its  rather  chequered  history  ;  and  as  on  former 
occasions,  so  we  hope  once  more  the  day  will  not  be  too-  far 
distant  when  circumstances  being  mo-re  favourable,  the  Oscott 
band  will  be  again  resuscitated.  To  the  members  who  have 
generously  given  their  free  time  and  energies  to  provide  band 
concerts,  we  are  sure  everyone  is  grateful. 

L.  EMERY. 

O.M.S. 

That  the  band  has  been  given  up,  does  not  prevent  musical 
activities  from  being  shown  in  other  directions,  for  vocal 
music  is  not  attended  by  the  same  difficulties  as  instrumental 
music.  The  "  Oscott  Musical  Society,"  or  as  it  is  more 
usually  known,  the  "  O.M.S.,"  which  has  been  defunct  since 
1917,  was  revived  before  Christmas  by  the  two  surviving 
members.  Its  main  object  is  the  musical  improvement  of  its 
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members.  Papers  on  any  musical  topic  may  be  read  by  the 
members,  and  at  stated  intervals  concerts  are  held ;  to  these 
each  one  may  invite  three  non-members.  After  each  concert 
a  criticism  by  one  of  the  members  is  entered  in  the  minute 
book.  If  example  is  taken  from  the  past  these  criticisms  will 
be  really  helpful,  and  will  defeat  any  accusation  of  mutual 
flattery.  At  present  our  aims  are  not  too  ambitious,  for  we 
realise  that  we  are  not  accomplished  musicians.  The  first 
concert  was  given  on  Saturday,  March  nth,  and  both  the 
programme  presented  by  the  members,  and  the  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  augur  well  for  the  future. 

L.  EMERY  (PRESIDENT). 

GAMES  NOTES. 

An  interval  of  more  than  two  months  separated  our  first 
game  of  Football  this  term  from  the  last  of  the  Christmas 
term.  The  epidemic  of  influenza  is  mainly  responsible  for 
this.  But*  since  then  the  number  of  games  has  steadily  in- 
creased until  as  many  as  four,  including  representative  games, 
have  been  played  lately  in  one  week.  The  same  men  usually 
play  every  time,  for  the  number  of  football  enthusiasts  is 
small,  amounting  to  no  more  than  thirty.  In  the  representa- 
tive matches  the  results  have  shown  that  it  is  not  always  the 
better  team  that  wins.  In  Liverpool  v.  The  Rest,  the  former 
looked  very  formidable  "  on  paper,"  but  misunderstandings 
and  lack  of  combination  amongst  the  forwards  led  to  their 
defeat  by  4 — o.  The  Theologians  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
their  failure,  since  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
were  able  to  put  a  team  into  the  field.  On  the  Annunciation 
St.  Joseph's  corridor  challenged  the  rest  of  the  house.  After 
scoring  in  the  first  minute,  the  Josephians  had  most  of  the 
play  and  although  the  score  at  half-time  was  only  i — o,  an 
additional  five  goals  gave  them  a  well  deserved  victory.  Al- 
together, the  season  has  been  successful. 

The  Billiard  tournament  of  last  term  was  won  by  W. 
Ball.  A  second  one  played  this  term  was  won  by  Dr.  Miller, 
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who  throughout  was  favoured  by  remarkable  form  and  good 
fortune.      This  game  is  the  principal  indoor  recreation. 

D.   FORD. 

Oscott  entered  a  new  sphere  in  Chess  by  playing  a  four- 
board  correspondence  match  with  St.  Beuno's.  The  result 
was  not  exactly  encouraging-,  Oscott  registering-  four  lost 
games ;  nevertheless,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  the  St.  Beuno's  team  was  very  formidable.  Oscott  was 
represented  by  the  following  :  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Messrs. 
Buckley,  Kemp,  Hetherington.  Mr.  T.  R.  Eaton  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  winning  a  special  prize  in  the  Tablet  chess 
column. 

H.   KEMP. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 
The  Shakespeare  Society. 

"  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  has  been  read  and  strong  ap- 
preciation has  been  expressed  on  particular  parts.  The 
members  would  not  endorse  the  statement  of  Coleridge,  who 
declares  that  this  work  is  the  most  wonderful  of  the  historical 
plays1.  J.  Byrne  has  joined  the  Society. 

F.  TURNER. 

The  Oscott  Cymmodorion. 

Owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances  the  first  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  not  held  until  March.  Mr.  Rigby  was  elected 
secretary  in  place  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Holland,  recently  ordained, 
whose  services  will  be  greatly  missed.  There  is  no  lack  of 
interest  in  this  important  work  of  studying  Welsh  literature 
and  Welshmen.  Besides  the  weekly  papers  or  speeches,  the 
Society  has  now  embarked  upon  the  study  of  the  Welsh 
language.  The  members  are  looking  forward  to  the  next 
two  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  Welsh  preaching  and 
Welsh  social  wo>rk  with  regard  to  Education,  will  receive 
special  treatment. 

A.    WlNSBOROUGH. 
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Hebrew  Notes. 

The  voluntary  Hebrew  class,  held  by  Dr.  Bird,  is  progress- 
ing steadily.  Davidson's  Grammar  is  still  the  nominal  text- 
book, but,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  grammar  so  far  has  been 
learnt  from  Dr.  Bird's  private  notes.  This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  notes,  explained  by  the  one  who  codified  and  elabora- 
ted them,  must  be  far  more  intelligible  (and  interesting)  than 
the  cut  and  dried  text  of  a  Grammar. 

Owing  to  the  many  vacant  classes  caused  by  the  influenza 
epidemic  and  accidents  of  a  slighter  nature,  not  so  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  since  Christmas  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  merely  reading  the 
Hebrew  Bible  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  characters, 
especially  the  vowel-points.  We  hope  to  start  simple  themes 
soon  after  Easter. 

B.   SALT. 
SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

Theologians. 

"  Local  Government  "  is  still  the  subject  of  study.  The 
local  governing  bodies  treated  at  the  few  meetings  since  Feb. 
8th  were  District  Council,  Urban  and  Rural.  The  Rural  has 
been  of  special  practical  interest,  for  such  a  Council  admin- 
isters its  own  poor  law  and  has  not  a  separate  Board  of 
Guardians,  so*  that  a  priest  can  become  a  Rural  Councillor, 
just  as  he  can  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  Poor  Law 
Guardian  in  towns.  Even  where  a  priest  has  no>  need  to  be 
Councillor  or  Guardian,  it  is  good  for  him  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  local  government.  Cases  occur  of  priests 
losing  rights,  or  missing  benefits  which  they  could  claim,  as 
a  result  of  their  not  knowing  enough  about  local  regulations. 

J.  GORE. 
Philosophers. 

To  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Philosophers'  Circle  entails 
a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience  and  sacrifice,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  the  attendance  has  somewhat 
decreased  lately.  Nevertheless,  we  are  struggling  on  and 
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gradually  working  through  the  C.  S.  G.  pamphlet,  "  A 
Christian  Social  Crusade."  The  question  of  Rest  and 
Recreation  in  connection  with  the  demand  of  the  workers  for 
an  eight  hours  day  has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with.  The 
speakers,  instead  of  reading  a  paper,  give  a  short  speech 
with  the  help  of  a  few  notes,  and  although  at  times  they 
speak  hesitatingly,  with  practice  they  will  become  fluent. 
Education  is  the  present  subject  under  discussion,  when  full 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  examine  the  Education  Bill. 

D.   FORD. 

DEBATING  NOTES. 
Oscott  College  Debating  Society. 

On  March  1 5th,  the  students  held  a  public  meeting,  at 
which  they  decided  unanimously  to  form  themselves  into  a 
public  debating  society,  each  student  being  ipso  facto  a 
member  without  attendance  being  obligatory.  Officers  and 
Committee  were  elected  the  following  day,  and  are  as  follows  : 
President,  Mr.  Alfred  Winsborough ;  V ice-President,  Mr.  J. 
Hindley ;  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Probert ;  and  on  the  Committee, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Darby,  F.  Buckley,  M.  Byrne,  D.  Rigby,  G. 
Atkinson.  These  have  now  drawn  up  the  Constitutions,  and 
are  arranging  the  first  debate. 

W.   PROBERT  (SECRETARY). 

Philosophers'  Debating  Society. 

Since  our  return  from  the  "  influenza  "  vacation,  the 
P.D.S.,  following  a  decision  of  the  house,  has  become  merged 
into  one  society  that  now  embraces  the  whole  house.  We 
have  great  expectations  regarding  this  new  venture,  especially 
of  course  as  it  includes  the  veteran  orators  of  the  retiring 
body.  Floreat  Ars  Rhetorica  ! 

M.  T.  BYRNE. 

OSCOTT  TREASURE  NOTES. 

Carlo  Odescalchi,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Sirmien,  Prince  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  5th  of  March,  1786, 
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and  is  of  interest  to  Oscotians  since  we  possess  many  of  his 
personal  articles. 

Ordained  priest  himself  in  1809,  ^e  had  the  honour  as 
Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome,  in  1837,  of  ordaining  to  the  priest- 
hood, Gioacchino'  Pecci,  who  was  destined  to  become  Pope 
Leo  XIII. 

In  1823,  Odescalchi  was  created  Cardinal,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  trig  archbishopric  of 
Ferrara,  which  see,  however,  he  resigned  three  years  later. 

Having  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Sabina,  Prefect  of  several  Congregations,  Grand  Prior  of 
Malta,  and  Vicar-General  to  Gregory  XVI. 

When  Pius  VII.  restored  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1814, 
Odescalchi  had  resolved  to  join  it,  and  a  cell  had  even  been 
prepared  for  him  at  Sant'  Andrea. 

At  last,  in  1839,  he  received  in  full  consistory  the  permission 
which  he  had  so  long  desired.  Thereupon  he  resigned  the 
Cardinalate  and  all  his  other  dignities,  and  entered  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate  at  Verona.  After  a  short  probation  of  only  four- 
teen months,  he  made  his  solemn  profession  of  four  vows,  by 
special  exemption,  on  2nd  February,  1840.  He  was  now 
employed  in  giving  the  Spiritual  Exercises  with  great  success 
and  to  the  profit  of  souls,  while  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  he  was  named  Spiritual  Father  to  the  Scholastics.  His 
health  breaking  down  in  July  of  the  following  year,  he  was 
sent  from  Verona  to  Modena,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year 
of  his  religious  profession  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  life,  on  the 
1 7th  August,  1841. 

John  XVIth,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  bought  many  of  the 
Cardinal's  personal  belongings  and  gave  some  of  them  to 
Oscott,  and  others  to  Saint  Chad's  Cathedral,  Birmingham. 

We  have  now  at  Oscott  two  of  the  Cardinal's  mitres,  a 
crozier,  a  stole  and  girdle,  and  one  pair  of  white  Pontifical 
gloves  and  shoes,  as  well  as  the  orphrey  and  hood  of  his 
white  cope  which  was  formerly  used  in  the  chapel.  This;  cope 
was  of  cloth  of  silver,  with  markings  of  gold  braid,  while  the 
Cardinal's  arms  are  beautifully  embroidered  on  both  ends  of 
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the  orphrey.  We  have,  too,  his  chalice  and  paten,  and  his 
ordination  scissors,  which  have  been  used  in  conferring-  the 
tonsure  on  generations  of  Oscotians.  There  are  also-  the 
following-  articles  on  which  the  Cardinal's  coat  of  arms  is 
engraved  :  A  small  Holy  Water  bucket  and  brush,  two  copper 
gilt  salvers,  a  silver-gilt  chrismatory  with  a  red  leather  case, 
a  cibo>rium,  host  box,  spoon  and  sacring-bell.  We  have,  too, 
a  large  muniment  chest,  bound  in  leather,  with  the  arms  em- 
bossed in  gilt  on  the  lid. 

On  a  bracket  in  the  "  Pransorium  "  over  the  fire  place, 
stands  the  Cardinal's  crucifix.  The  cross,  which  is  five  feet 
in  height,  is  of  inlaid  wood-work,  embellished  with  brass 
ornaments,  while  the  figure  of  our  Lord  is  also  in  brass. 

All  these  treasures  belonged  to  one  who  had  the  singular 
privilege  of  being  the  only  Cardinal  that  has  been  allowed  to 
resign  his  dignities  and  join  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

RAYMOND  WALSH. 
OBSERVATORY  NOTES. 
Astronomical  Notes. 

With  its  devotees  still  as  ardent  as  ever,  Astronomy  at 
Oscott  is  an  enterprising  affair.  A  constant  and  systematic 
search  is  made  for  comets,  planetary  positions  are  noted  and 
all  important  and  interesting  phenomena  are  recorded. 
During  the  dark  evenings  of  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
made  numerous  observations  in  the  various  departments  of 
Astronomy. 

Two  stars  in  particular  have  proved  a  source  of  keen  in 
terest  to  us.  The  first  of  these  is  Algol,  the  "  demon  "  sta* 
of  the  Arabians.  Situated  in  the  constellation  of  Perseus  near 
the  Galaxy,  it  is  a  regular  variable  star,  which  undergoes 
strange  fluctuations  of  light,  owing  to  its  being  regularly 
eclipsed  every  59  hours  by  a  dark  companion  star.  Betelgeuse, 
another  variable  star,  is  on  the  contrary,  most  irregular  in 
its  changes.  In  September,  1919,  for  example,  it  was  the 
second  brightest  star  in  the  sky,  but  it  soon  declined,  and 
now,  during  our  recent  observations  we  have  found  and  noted 
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it  as  being-  persistently  normal.  Anyone  who  cares  to  identify 
this  remarkable  star,  will  find  it  directly  above  the  belt  of 
Orion,  shining  with  an  orange  red  light. 

The  month  of  February  brought  along  with  it  the  possi- 
bility of  studying  Saturn.  This  planet,  as  we  all  know,  is 
surrounded  by  a  system  of  rings  composed  of  innumerable 
satellites  in  close  proximity.  At  certain  times,  the  plane  of  the 
rings  passes  through  the  Earth,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  then 
presented  to  us  edgewise,  and  owing-  to  their  extreme  thinness 
are  then  invisible  save  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  This 
phenomenon  occurred  last  year,  but  now  that  the  ring-s  have 
re-opened  to  some  extent,  we  have  given  fuller  attention  to 
the  planet.  His  largest  satellite  Titan,  which  incidentally  is 
considerably  larger  than  our  moo>n,  has  also*  been  followed 
with  interest  and  his  positions  noted  from  time  to  time. 
Furthermore,  to  deepen  the  interest  of  our  own  observations, 
we  are  to  emplov  the  micrometer  in  measuring  for  ourselves 
planetary  diamet:p»-c  ^nd  "  double-stars." 

The  sun  is  also  often  viewed  and  "  spots  "  recorded.  On 
March  28th,  there  was  a  small  solar  eclipse.  On  that  day, 
the  sun  was  annul  arly  eclipsed  for  all  places  on  a  line  extend- 
ing from  Peru  to  Arabia.  It  was  the  recurrence  after  18  years 
and  ii  days  of  the  eclipse  of  March  lyth,  1904,  when  the 
shadow-track  began  near  Madagascar,  crossed  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  ended  near  Japan.  About  ome-seventh  of  the 
sun's  diameter  was  obscured  here  at1  3.15  p.m. 

We  hope  to  make  some  observations  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
during-  the  course  of  the  next  month  or  two,  for  this  year  he 
is  nearest  the  Earth  on  April  4th.  Mars  also  will  be  a 
brilliant  object  next  June,  when  he  will  be  closer  to  us  than 
he  has  been  since  1909,  but  unless  we  can  find  some  means  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  the  bright  summer  nights  and  the 
low  altitude  of  the  planet  will  interfere  greatly  with  our  ob- 
servations. 

Per  astra  ad  Deum. 

J.  L.  G.  KERSHAW. 
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CONFRATERNITY  NOTES. 
Apostleship  of  Prayer. 

During-  the  twelve  months  after  the  re-organisation  of  the 
League,  activity  has  been  maintained.  Sustained  interest  in 
the  movements  of  the  League  has  been  shown  by  members, 
who  protested  against  the  "  crude  "  pictures  of  the  new 
Rosary  Leaflets,  but  no>  reply  to  the  protest  has  as  yet  been 
received  fro'm  head  office.  There  is  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  the  official  magazine  of  the  League  has  vastly  improved 
in  the  quality  of  the  subject-matter. 

Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  meeting-  fixed  for 
Jan.  22nd,  1922,  was  postponed  till  Feb.  igth.  This  was  the 
only  meeting-  held  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Director  and  the  Promoters 
since  our  last  report. 

The  Rev.  Treasurer  of  the  Holy  Childhood  Society  informs 
us  that  Oscott  is  to  the  fore  in  rescue  work  relating-  to>  the 
forlorn  babies  in  China.  The  few  circles  here  established 
subscribed  during  the  past  six  months  ending  Dec.  1921,  the 
sum  of  £i  for  the  purchase  of  babies.  A  few  baptismal 
certificates  have  arrived  from  China,  others  are  expected 
shortly ;  needless  to  say  the  intending  godfathers  are 
anxiously  awaiting  news  of  their  spiritual  children. 

O.   BRIMLEY. 
The  Archconfraternity     )f  Our  Lady  of  Compassion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  note,  that  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  opening  of  the  scholastic  year  on  September  yth,  all 
the  members  of  the  College,  who  now  number  70,  were  en- 
rolled in  the  arch  confraternity. 

The  monthly  meeting  has  been  held  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  January,  when  the 
students  were  away. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  reigning  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  Associates  as  to  the  daily  obligation.  The  follow- 
ing, therefore,  are  quotations  from  the  Associate's  Diploma, 
which  is,  or  should  be,  in  the  possession  or  all. 

"  Daily  obligation  is.  .  .  to  say,  at  least,  one  Ave  Maria 
every  day  in  order  to>  obtain  the  conversion  for  which  the 
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Association  is  founded."  The  obligation  is  fulfilled  daily  by 
the  extra  "  Hail  Mary,"  for  the  conversion  of  England,  after 
Rosary.  "  The  monthly  meeting-  will  take  place,  if  con- 
venient, on  the  second  Sunday  of  every  month.  .  .  There 
will  be  an  exhortation  before  exposition." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a  Plenary  Indulgence  is  attached  to 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  whole  arch  confraternity  in 
church,  which  meeting  consists  of  the  "  Reading,"  and 
Prayers  during  Exposition  and  Benediction.  The  indulgence 
is  not  attached  to  the  meeting  of  zelators. 

The  zelators  have  held  their  meeting  regularly  every  month 
in  the  Parlatorium,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Director.  There  was  no  meeting  in  December,  owing  to 
Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  nor  in  January. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  succeeded  Mr.  Winsborougfi  as  Secretary. 
Messrs.  J.  Gore  and  T.  Eaton  have  followed  Frs.  Maxwell 
and  Cusworth  as  zelators.  Mr.  Rowlands  succeeded  Mr. 
Dunne,  who  has  gone  to  Oxford. 

The  "  Readings  "  have  been  taken  from  the  Apostolic 
letter  Ad  Anglos  (Leo  XIII.),  "  Second  Spring,"  the  C.T.S. 
life  of  Blessed  E.  Campion,  and  the  lives  of  S.S.  Gregory  and 
Augustine  (Butler). 

The  Associates  now  have  a  monthly  High  Mass  sung  for 
the  conversion  of  England. 

RAYMOND  WALSH  (SECRETARY). 

OXFORD  NOTES. 

So  calmly  and  peacefully  flows  the  stream  of  our  life  here 
that  the  Editor's  periodical  descent  on  us  for  "  copy  "  pro- 
duces a  flutter  in  the  nest,  as  the  members  of  St.  Charles' 
endeavour  to  chronicle  some  more  or  less  coherent  report  of 
their  activities.  It  is  not  that  nothing  happens,  but  rather 
that  Oxford  is  one  of  those  places  where  it  is  always  the  ex- 
pected which  happens.  However  great  the  storms  that  rack 
the  world  outside,  not  a  false  note  is  ever  allowed  to<  mar  the 
music  of  the  academic  sphere.  The  happenings  of  to-day  are 
identical  with  countless  other  days  that  are  lost,  in  the  limbo 
of  the  past,  and  the  happenings  of  to-morrow  can  be  pre- 
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dieted  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  so  that  the  writer  of 
notes  frequently  finds  himself  at  a  loss  for  matter  which  is 
neither  too  personal,  nor  too  trivial  to>  interest  his  readers. 

To  begin  with  ecclesiastical  events,  we  can  claim  to>  have 
had  an  attractive  list  of  sermons  and  preachers.  Father 
Bampton,  S.J.,  of  Farm  Street,  gave  a  course  of  sermons  at 
the  parish  church  on  "  Christ  and  Christianity,"  in  which  he 
exposed  with  merciless  logic  the  resolutions  agreed  to  at  the 
recent  Modern  Churchmen's  Congress  held  at  Cambridge, 
and  showed  how  they  were  destructive  of  any  genuine 
Christianity.  The  sermons  were  attended  by  a  good  many 
non-Catholics.  The  conferences  at  the  University  Chapel 
were  given  by  Fr.  Ronald  Knox,  and  Fr.  Williams,  and  were 
much  appreciated. 

On  March  i3th,  the  Franciscans  celebrated  the  feast  of 
Blessed  Agnellus  of  Pisa,  who  first  established  the  school  for 
the  Friars  at  Oxford,  which  was  destined  to  play  no  small 
part  in  the  development  of  the  University,  and  who  died  here 
on  May  7th,  1236.  There  was  Benediction  at  four  o'clock, 
followed  by  tea,  and  there  were  guests  from  all  the  Catholic 
Houses  of  Studies  in  Oxford.  The  assembly  gave  one  an  in- 
dication of  our  growing  strength,  and  high  hopes  fo-r  the 
future. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  Newman 
Society,  which  has  met  regularly  during  the  term,  were  those 
at  which  the  Hon.  Maurice  Baring,  and  Abbot  Hunter-Blair, 
O.S.B.,  respectively  read  papers.  The  title  of  Mr.  Baring-' s 
paper  was  "  Punch  and  Judy,"  and  though  at  first  mislead- 
ing was  fully  justified  in  the  course  of  his  address.  It  was  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  abolition  of  excessive  and  costly  scenery 
in  the  production  of  plays,  and  for  the  elimination  of  every- 
thing-, be  it  staging,  music  or  costume,  which  tended  to>  dis- 
tract the  audience  from  the  play  itself ;  in  his  opinion,  only  so 
much  scenery  and  other  accidentals  should  be  allowed,  as 
would  help  the  audience  to  fix  their  attention  o>n  the  action  of 
the  play.  "  The  play's  the  thing-,"  was  the  point  he  em- 
phasised again  and  again.  Besides  expounding  his  main 
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thesis  very  ably,  Mr.  Baring  illustrated  it  with  many  amusing- 
anecdotes,  and  his  address  was  warmly  appreciated,  and 
paved  the  way  for  a  lively  discussion. 

Abbot  Hunter  Blair  chose  for  his  subject,  "  Freemasonry — 
Past  and  Future."  He  showed  clearly  the  reasons  why  not 
only  no<  Catholic,  but  no  man  calling  himself  a  Christian  could 
lawfully  belong  to  a  Freemason  Lodge,  gave  instances  of  the 
anti-Catholic  bias  of  the  movement,  and  finally  dispelled  the 
camouflage  so  frequently  put  up  to  conceal  the  real  unity  of 
Freemasonry  in  this  country  with  that  abroad.  During  the 
discussion  which  followed,  the  Abbot  provided  his  headers 
with  further  valuable  information  on  the  subject. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  Oxford  in  the  election  of 
the  present  Holy  Father  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  not  only 
amongst  Catholics,  but  also  amongst  non-Catholics.  We 
hear  of  it  having  been  an  interesting  topic  of  conversation  in 
several  College  Halls  and  Common  Rooms.  Pius  XI.  is  not 
only  known  by  his  repute  as  a  scholar,  but  also  because  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  1914  on  the  occasion  of  the  Roger 
Bacon  celebrations.  The  governing  body  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  where  he  did  some  research  work,  has  sent  him  its 
congratulations  on  his  election.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  also 
to  Oxford  Catholics  that  the  Holy  Father  said  Mass  in  St. 
Aloysius'  Church.  On  being  reminded  of  his  visit  to  Oxford 
in  a  recent  audience,  the  Holy  Father  expressed  the  pleasure 
it  had  given  him,  and  sent  a  special  blessing  to  the  clergy  and 
congregation  of  St.  Aloysius'  Church. 

Coming  to  more  personal  affairs,  we  at  St.  Charles'  cannot 
pride  ourselves  on  our  athletic  activities  during  the  term,  but 
one  member  has  saved  us  from  ignominy  by  rowing  for  St. 
Catherine's  in  the  Torpids. 

•We  were  delighted  to  welcome  Father  Joseph  Turner,  of 
Cambridge,  on  a  short  visit  at  the  end  of  term,  and  hope  he 
was  favourably  impressed  with  the  sister  university. 

PERSONAL. 

We  congratulate  the  Rev.  M.  Timony,  H.  J.  Holland,  and 
B.  Hayward,  who'  have  recently  been  ordained.  Fr.  Timony, 
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on  his  return  from  Valladolid,  passed  a  short  time  amongst 
us  at  Oscott.  Fr.  Holland  is  an  ol'd  Lisbonian  and  entered 
Oscott  after  war  service  in  India.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Nondescript  Society  and  of  the  Cymmodo>rio>n.  Fr.  Hayward 
beginning-  his  course  at  Oscott  in  September  1914,  soon  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the  House,  especially  in  the 
musical  side  of  it.  From  his  first  entrance,  he  figured  among 
the  2nd  bass  in  the  Schola,  became,  as  a  violinist,  a  valuable 
member  of  the  band — later  succeeding  as  secretary  and  con- 
ductor of  the  same — and  in  the  School  of  Sacred  Chant  after 
a  year  or  two  "  in  the  ranks,"  rose  to  be  ist  Cantor,  in  which 
capacity  he  did  much  good  work  during  those  "  lean  "  war 
years  when  our  numbers  were  so  depleted.  During  that  same 
period  he  was  Editor  of  the  Oscotian.  We  wish  him,  together 
with  Frs.  Holland  and  Timony,  every  success  in  life. 

We  similarly  wish  all  success'  to  Mr.  W.  Warner,  who  left 
Oscott  in  December  for  the  Grand  Seminaire,  Toulouse. 

We  beg  to  offer  our  sympathy     to    our    Procurator,    Fr. 
Sandy,  on  the  loss  of  his  brother. 

Additions  to  the  Museum. 
From  H.  V.  Leigh,  Esq.  :  Fragments  of  pottery  and  curious 

stones  from  Salisbury  Plain. 
From  Rev.  F.   Stanbridge  :   Three  French    Republic    Notes, 

1792. 
From  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Glancey  :  Two  small  oil  paintings, 

"  The  News  Sheet,"  and  "  The  Empty  Jug." 
From  Leonard  Krauth,  Esq.  :  George  III.  Isle  of  Man  penny, 

1818. 
From  Miss  M.  P.  Kyle  :  Medal  "  To  the  British  Army,"  1793- 

1814,   with   eight  clasps  engraved   o<n  rim   "  Alexr.  Kyll 

(sic)     Capt,    94th    Foot,"    Trafalgar  1848,    with    clasp, 

"  John  Purcell,"  Baltic  1854-55,  Henry  Brougham  1812; 

Penny  and  fourpenny  pieces  of  George  III.,  threepenny 

piece  of  George  IV.,  and  a  half -farthing  of  Victoria ; 
From  Mrs.  F.  Davey  :  Queen  Victoria's  chocolate  box,  a  relic 

of  the  Boer  War. 
From  Rev.  P.  O'Toole  :  "  The  Rev.  Samuel  Sole  "  and  "The 
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Very  Rev.  Canon  O' Sullivan,"  portraits  in  water  colours 
by  W.  J.  Wainwright. 

From  Major  T.  Shepard,  F.S.A.  :  "  The  Holy  Family,"  a 
Spanish  iyth  century  wood  carving. 

From  The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Parkinson  :  "  Benedict  XV.,"  a 
large  oleograph  portrait. 

From  Rev.  P.  Van  de  Pitte  :  A  copy  of  "  Le  Patriote," 
Brussels,  Aug.  4th,  1914. 

From  Stonyhurst  College,  per  Rev.  C.  Newdigate  :  "  Anker 
^f  Xtian  Doctrine,"  parts  2-4,  Worthington  1622. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Hadley.  A  round  puff  box,  ornamented 
in  gesso,  a  small  glass  cruet  with  spout. 

From  Mr.  G.  M.  Head  :  (Loan)  Military  Cross,  trench  map, 
and  appointment  as  2nd  Lieut.;  (gift)  sample  of  officer's 
message  card  and  six  tickets  of  admission  to  Beatifica- 
tions and  Canonizations  in  St.  Peter's. 

From  Rev.  J.  Faulconer  Morgan  :  Farthing  piece  obv. 
Victoria;  rev.  a  horseman  "  To  Hanover,"  1837. 

From  Miss  Alice  Holden  :  Buttons  from  a  cassock  worn  by 
Pius  X. 

From  Mrs.  H.  Wilberforce  and  Sr.  M.  Frideswide  :  Photo- 
graphs, prints,  letters  and  papers,  which  belonged  to  the 
Rev.  George  Dolman. 

From  Lord  Stafford  :  Bill  for  Masters  H.  and  E.  Jerningham 
with  letter  from  Mr.  Potts,  1814;  written  programme  of 
the  "  Exhibitions  "  days  1817,  midsummer  1818,  Christ- 
mas 1818,  Christmas  1819,  midsummer  1820,  none  of 
xvhich  are  found  in  our  "  Programme  Book,"  com- 
mencing 1801. 

From  W.  J.  Wainwright,  Esq.  :  "  Our  Lord  appearing  to  Bl. 
M.  Mary  Alacoque,"  framed  cartoon  of  the  window  pre- 
sented to  St.  Francis',  Handsworth,  by  M.  J.  Bagnall ; 
"  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  a  small  i5th  century 
carving  in  oak. 

From  Mr.  J.  Gore  :  Two  5  centimes  notes  from  Lille;  printer's 
strike  issues  of  the  Liverpool  Echo  and  Evening  Express. 
Laus  Deo  Semper. 
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